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THE HISTORIC MERGER CONVENTION. 


The Problems of | No Matter How You Spell It, 
Asian Labor It’s Still Depression 
by Richard Deverall by Fred Ross 





BE A BETTER CITIZEN 
BY KEEPING WELL INFORMED 


Listen regularly to 


Kdward ?. More 
John W. Vandercook 





Only a well-informed citizen can be a good 
citizen. Never before was it so urgent as it is 
today that every American be fully and accur- 
ately informed on the important news develop- 
ments in the United States and around the globe. 


To know the news of the day—and to know 


what the news really means—you can’t do better 
than to listen regularly to Edward Morgan and 
John Vandercook. They are heard evenings, 
Monday through Friday, on the coast-to-coast 
ABC radio network. Don’t miss the broadcasts 


of these experts. Tell your friends to tune in! 


KNOW WHAT'S GOING ON! 


KNOW WHAT THE NEWS MEANS! 
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¥ JHE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL HOLDS 
) A VERY SUCCESSFUL MEETING 


A LETTER TO K, P. TRIPATHI 


HIGH WAGES MAKE FOR PROSPERITY 


FORCED LABOR IS PROBED 


CONNECTICUT UNIONISTS HAVE WON 
THE RESPECT OF ALL THE PEOPLE 


IT’S STILL DEPRESSION 


Better Meetin gs 


The life of any local union is the regular 


: ea = 
e ‘ Ae “ 
Wy V hdd Mate membership meeting. It provides the most 


important opportunity for membership edu- 
cation and membership activity. Good 
meetings pay dividends. 

Today there are numerous demands on 
people’s time. We in the labor movement 
have to meet this competition, and it is 
very serious competition. 

There is only one sure way to improve 
attendance at union meetings. They must 
be made interesting and worthwhile. No 
union meeting will be successful unless 
there is at least one item of general interest 
and importance on the agenda. This is the 
crux of the problem of getting good attend- 
ance at union meetings. 

Every attempt should be made to encour- 
Mitchell Sviridoff age members to enguess themselves at meet- 

ings. Give them a feeling that their par- 
ticipation and opinions are seriously de- 
Fred Ross sired. Get more people active in the local. 
The more members there are who have 
something to do in the union, the less you 


George Meany 


Matthew Woll 


NOW THEY WANT TO GET RID OF THE LABEL... .Charles Wilson will have to worry about attendance. 


THE PROBLEMS OF ASIAN LABOR 


IS LIFE REALLY TOO FAST THESE DAYS? 


IT’S TIME FOR THE SLUMS TO GO 


THIS IS ELECTION YEAR 


THE ‘RIGHT TO WORK’ CONTROVERSY 


THE DAVIS-BACON ACT SHOULD BE APPLIED 


LABOR NEWS BRIEFS 


FROM OTHER LABOR PUBLICATIONS 


WHAT THEY-SAY ... 


JUNIOR UNION STORY 


Watch out for new members at their 

first meeting. How they feel about the first 
Richard Deverall meeting will affect their future attendance 
record. Why not copy a good church tradi- 
tion and have greeters welcome the new 
Fred Roblin members and make them feel at home? 
Once a new member feels that he really 
Chiibes #: Pikinws belongs, there is a very good chance that he 
will come again and again. Almost every 
local union has some perennial outsiders 
Joseph A, Beirne as a result of failure to bring them into 
the group and make them feel at home from 

the start. 

The place, date and time of meetings 
should be checked to make sure that they 
suit the majority of members. Are there 
adequate parking facilities? Is the meeting 
place clean and friendly? Is it warm in 
winter and well-ventilated in summer? Does 
it have good lighting? Are the seats com- 
fortable? All these points are important. 

Keep the meetings short. Begin on time 
and end on time. Failure to end a meeting 
on time shows a disregard for your mem- 
bers; you are making it difficult for them 
to plan their own time. 

If you make your union’s meetings im- 
portant and meaningful, the member who 
attends once will need no further induce- 
ment to come again. Joseph Mire. 


Published monthly by the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations at 901 Massachusetts 
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The Council discussed and took action on a long list of matters vital to all who toil. Busy sessions were held daily. 


The Executive Council Holds 
a Very Successful Meeting 


A HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL MEETING of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of 

labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 

has just come to its close. It was the first meet- 
‘ing of the Council since the historic merger con- 
vention. A tremendous amount of business was 
‘Wansacted smoothly by the leaders of the merged 
labor movement, acting under the chairmanship 
df President George Meany. The Council’s ses- 
sions were held at the Monte Carlo Hotel in 

Miami Beach. 

Warning that expanded purchasing power is 

Mcessary if a rise in unemployment is to be 

Werted, the Executive Council called for sub- 
| Mantial wage increases this year for the working 

Men and women of the nation. Higher pay is 
'Mquired also, the Council pointed out, to give 

Wage-earners “an adequate share of the benefits 

# industrial progress.” 

“The call for wage increases was part of an eco- 
Wmic report which said industrial output in 1956 
/May run slightly above last year’s figure. Doubt 

W8s voiced that the rise, if it occurs, will be suf- 

ficient 10 provide needed job opportunities for the 

Many workers entering the labor force for the first 
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time or for those workers who lose their jobs as a 
result of technological changes. 

The Executive Council scored the Eisenhower 
Administration for not having advanced a “com- 
prehensive and meaningful” program for prevent- 


George Meany presided. This photo was 
snapped at one of many press conferences. 








The three Council members in this picture are, from the left, 
President Richard Walsh of the Theatrical Stage Employes, 
President William C. Birthright of Barbers and President 
Emil Rieve of the Textile Workers Union of America. 


ing an economic dip. The proposals 
contained in the President’s budget 
message and economic report were 
described as “merely general in lan- 
guage and half-hearted in concep- 
tion.” 

To keep the American economy 
strong, the Council stressed, wage- 
earners must move forward through 
the process of collective bargaining. 
In addition, the AFL-CIO leaders 
said, this Congress should boost the 
minimum hourly wage to $1.25 and 
extend the coverage of the Wage and 
Hour Law to millions of workers now 
denied the protection of this statute. 
On March 1, under legislation ap- 
proved last year, the present minimum 
of 75 cents an hour will move up to 
$1. 

Tax revisions for the low and mid- 
dle brackets were urged by the Exec- 
utive Council, which pointed out that 
Congress has previously given tax 
bonanzas to “the wealthy taxpayers 
and the major corporations of this 
country.” 

“Direct tax relief for the great mass 
of American taxpayers is long over- 
due,” the Council declared. “Such 
tax relief can be attained either by 
raising exemption levels or reducing 
the 20 per cent tax rate now applied 
to the first $2000 of taxable income. 
Either method would be a step in the 
direction of making our tax system 
more progressive—that is, more in 
line with the basic tenet of ‘taxation 
according to ability to pay.’ 

“In recent years Congress has run 
roughshod over this basic principle. 
Relief for wealthy and high-income 
taxpayers has made a mockery of it. 
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This trend must be reversed. There 
is no better time than the present.” 

The Executive Council devoted a 
substantial amount of its time to con- 
sidering the plans of the merged labor 
movement to achieve organization of 
the millions of unorganized workers 
throughout the nation. It was indi- 
cated that a number of industries and 
fields will receive early attention from 
the AFL-CIO’s organizers. John W. 
Livingston, director of organization, 
voiced confidence that the vast organ- 
izing job will be carried out success- 
fully. 

In connection with the united fed- 
eration’s organizing program, the Ex- 
ecutive Council studied financial and 
other aspects of the coming big cam- 
paigns to bring the benefits of union- 


ism to those who are now outside the 
trade union family. 

The Executive Council urged a free 
election to let the German people de. 
cide how they want East Germany and 
West Germany reunited. Pointing 
out that after years of conferences the 
democratic powers and Communist 
Russia have been unable to reach an 
agreement on German reunification, 
the Council said the German people 
themselves should now be given the 
opportunity to decide in free elections, 

“A free and democratic plebiscite 
should be held, under United Nations 
supervision,” the Executive Council 
declared, “so as to enable the German 
people themselves to choose freely be. 
tween the Eden plan and the Molotoy 
plan as presented to the Geneva con- 
ference of the Big Four ministers.” 

The impasse over German reunif- 
cation must be broken or it could 
lead to “dangerous moods of despair 
among the German people” and 
threaten world peace, the AFL-CIO 
leaders emphasized. 

The Council urged the Western 
powers to take all necessary measures 
to maintain the freedom of West Ber- 
lin. To eliminate recurring threats of 
starving of West Berlin, the Council 
said, the democratic powers should 
seek unimpeded air, rail and water 
communications through the Soviet 
zone. Access should be guaranteed, 
it said, by arranging for sealed trains 
and a fenced-in connecting highway 
not subject to control by the Soviet 
authorities. 

The Executive Council called for 


Vice-Presidents A. Philip Randolph (left) and Willard S. Townsend were 
welcomed at the opening session by AFL-CIO Secretary William F. Schnitzler. 
Mr. Randolph is the president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and Mr. Townsend is the president of the Transport Service Workers. 
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president of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters; Vice-President Herman 
Winter, president emeritus of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers, and Vice- 


President Joseph Curran, president of the National Maritime Union. 


In the photo at 


the right is Vice-President Walter Reuther, president of the United Automobile Workers. 


prompt and effective action to help 
the distressed areas of the nation. 
These are the communities which are 
dill suffering from chroaic unemploy- 
ment. The Council said: 

“Today, despite a record national 
level of production and employment, 
a substantial labor surplus continues 
to exist in nineteen of our major labor 
market areas and in sixty-four of our 
smaller ones. In all of these areas 
unemployment exceeds 6 per cent, ac- 
cording to the January, 1956, labor 
market survey of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. In some instances it ex- 
ceeds 9 per cent and in others 12 per 
cent. 

“The problem is not limited to only 
afew regions. Areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment exist in 
more than one-half of the states. 
Clearly, the time has come for a con- 
certed national effort to help meet 
this long-neglected problem.” 

The leaders of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations viewed with 
lavor the bill sponsored by Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois, but at the 
same time they found the Administra- 
tion’s approach to the problem unsat- 
isfactory. 

“While the Douglas bill needs im- 
provement in several ways—its strin- 
gent provisions for eligibility, for ex- 
ample, should be liberalized—we view 
tas a comprehensive and realistic 
egislative effort to aid the hundreds 
of thousands of our fellow citizens 
who live in areas of chronic distress,” 
the Executive Council declared. 

“We urge the cooperation of the 
fadership of both parties to move 
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AFL-ClO Vice-President A. J. Hayes makes a 


point as he chats with John Livingston, 
the director of organization for united labor. 
Mr. Hayes is president of the Machinists. 


speedily through public hearings and 
to final enactment of an adequate fed- 
eral program to aid our depressed 
areas. This undertaking is a pledge 
of both parties to the people of the 
United States; its fulfillment now is 
essential to the national welfare.” 

The Council called for defeat of the 
Harris-Fulbright natural gas bill and, 
through a statement by President 
Meany, urged President Eisenhower 
to veto the measure. 

In another important action, the 
Council gave strong support to the 
bill amending the Social Security Act 
to provide disability benefits to to- 
tally disabled workers over 50. The 
same measure would also lower the 
retirement age for women from 65 
to 62. Passage of this bill was termed 
an “immediate objective” of the uni- 
fied labor movement. 

A statement issued by the Execu- 
tive Council gave strong endorsement 
to a comprehensive housing bill spon- 
sored by Senator Herbert H. Lehman 


of New York and a number of other 
Senators. The Council declared this 
bill “affords Congress an opportunity 
to enact the forward-looking housing 
program America needs.” 

“By authorizing a far-reaching pro- 
gram of housing within the means of 
low- and middle-income families, the 
Lehman bill would set the stage for 
construction of 2,000,000 homes a 
year, the minimum needed to meet 
the nation’s overall housing require- 
ments,” the Council asserted. “En- 
actment of the Lehman bill at this 
session of Congress would also assure 
that the currently sagging housing in- 
dustry would play its full role in con- 
tributing to the nation’s economic 
growth and prosperity.” 

The Executive Council gave its ap- 
proval to a statement of the Commit- 
tee on Community Services which em- 
phasized, as a cardinal principle, that 
the member of a union “is first and 
foremost a citizen of his community.” 
The statement was submitted by 
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Vice-President David McDonald (left) and Vice-President 
William Birthright are giving close attention to fellow 
Council member James C. Petrillo, president of Musicians. 


Mr. McDonald heads 


United Steelworkers of America. 


Mr. Birthright is veteran leader of the Barbers. 


Joseph A. Beirne, chairman of the 
committee and president of the Com- 
munications Workers of America. 

“The union member has a respon- 
sibility to his community,” the state- 
ment said. “He must cooperate with 
his fellow citizens in making his com- 
munity a good place in which to live, 
to work, to raise children. He must 
be concerned about the availability 
of adequate health, welfare and recre- 
ational services for the whole com- 
munity. 

“Unions have a responsibility for 
the health and welfare of their mem- 


“Generally speaking, unions have 
elected to support and participate in 
existing community social service 
agencies rather than to establish direct 
social services of their own. To the 
degree that the personnel and facili- 
ties of social agencies serve all the 
people, they serve the men and women 
of organized labor. 

“Government has the basic respon- 
sibility for meeting the broad health 
and welfare needs of the people. 

“Voluntary or privately sponsored 
social agencies and facilities occupy 
an important position in meeting the 


union members about available health 
and welfare services and how to use 
them. 

“Assistance in whatever form 
should be given on the basis of need, 
regardless of the cause of the need 
and without regard to race, color or 
national origin. Prevention of social 
problems is preferred to the best 
treatment of social ills.” 

The free world was called upon to 
“thwart” the Communists’ threat to 
peace in the Middle East “by at once 
supplying Israel with the defensive 
weapons it needs to offset the in. 
creased strength of any possible ag. 
gressor.” 

At the same time the Council urged 
the United Nations to set up a $500, 
000,000 fund for “solution of the 
Arab refugee problem.” 

“Israel should contribute a substan. 
tial part of this fund, the remainder 
being supplied by other governments, 
in order to eliminate this source of 
tension,” the Council said. 

On the subject of international 
trade, the AFL-CIO’s leaders de. 
clared: 

“Expansion of international com- 
merce and the lessening of barriers 
to international trade must be key 
objectives in this country’s total for- 
eign policy.” 


GEC 


bers and their families which extends social welfare needs of the com- A score of newsmen covered the Mr. K. P 
beyond the place of employment. munity. Major responsibilities fall- Council’s sessions. To them Presi- J Indian N 
This responsibility includes not only ing within the scope of voluntary so- dent Meany explained that much of 17, Queer 
the emergencies caused by strike, un- cial work are the fields of character the federation’s work since the De- New Dell 
employment or disaster, but extends formation, child guidance, family cember unity convention has been “a 
to helping the employed member meet counseling and youth activities, as series of housekeeping jobs.” He teld Dear Bre 
his personal or family problem. well as in the area of experimentation them that the Executive Council is D hove 
“The community has a responsibil- and pioneering research. “welding together very rapidly” and Disembe: 
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GEORGE MEANY WRITES 


Yt Leiter la i? Frepaittc 


In mid-December, in an address before a 
luncheon meeting of the National Religion and 
Labor Foundation, President George Meany 
of the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations discussed a 
number of the implications of “neutralism” 
and pointed out that liberals must take a defi- 
nite position against the principles and pro- 
grams of international communism. In that 
speech Mr. Meany declared that the neutralist 
policies of Premier Nehru of India and of Tito 
of Yugoslavia had the effect of giving aid to 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Meany’s speech was subsequently criti- 
cized by K. P. Tripathi, general secretary of 
the Indian National Trade Union Congress, 
who is a member of the Executive Board of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions. The letter which we reproduce here is 
Mr. Meany’s reply to Mr. Tripathi and a fur- 
ther elaboration of the views of the AFL-CIO’s 

GEORGE MEANY. president on this important and timely subject. 


Mr. K. P. Tripathi, General Secretary ship which now gravely threatens the freedom and peace 
Indian National Trade Union Congress of the entire human race. In my criticism I was guided 
17, Queensway by a maxim of one of the immortals of American and 
New Delhi 1, India world democracy, Abraham Lincoln, who said: 

a ; “He has the right to criticize who has the heart to 
Dear Brother Tripathi: help.” 

I have given careful consideration to your letter of 
December 14, your New York press interview and the 
press statement you issued on December 26 upon your 
return to India. My attention has also been drawn to 
acircular letter signed by your assistant secretary, N. K. 
Bhatt, and captioned “Malicious Allegation by American 
labor Leader George Meany.” 

May I, first of all, suggest you make available to the 
membership of INTUC the full text of my reply as well 
as that of my address to which you have taken such 
‘trenuous objection? I am confident you will gladly do 
0 in order to have your members fully and fairly 
informed. 

In my address of December 13, 1955, before the Na- 
tional Religion and Labor Foundation, I criticized Prime 
Minister Nehru because I disagreed with some of his 


loreign policies. Regardless of his intentions, these India belongs to the Soviet orbit and to regard 
policies have, in effect, helped the Moscow-Peiping axis New Delhi as an outpost like Helsinki. If our 
and the Communist dictatorship which has wiped out Prime Minister does not take immediate steps to 
‘very democratic right of labor and all human liberty disabuse our people of this impression, the Rus- 
behind the Iron Curtain. It is this Communist dictator- sians will have got away with more than mere 


Communists’ Tour Aroused Misgivings 
Throughout the Democratic World 

From the spirit and substance of your letter and press 
interview, one might get the impression that I was the 
only one critical of your Prime Minister for organizing 
the Khrushchev-Bulganin triumphal tour of India. That 
is not so. The organization and impact of this tour have 
aroused considerable misgivings throughout the free 
world—particularly because your country is definitely 
committed to the ideals and principles which constitute 
the foundations of democratic society everywhere. In 
this connection, let me cite the influential Times of India, 
which showed how deeply it was disturbed when it wrote 
on December 1, 1955: 

“Not only is Indo-Soviet friendship proclaimed, 
BUT our Russian guests appear to assume that 
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propaganda. They will have made nonsense of 

our foreign policy. Already they speak of Nehru 

as if he were a camp follower in their caravan. 

treading their footsteps along the way to Moscow.” 

(My emphasis. ) 

Moreover, in the joint statement issued by Prime 
Minister Nehru and Soviet Premier Bulganin on De- 
cember 13, 1955, there was nothing to disabuse the peo- 
ple of India and other free peoples of this impression. 
On the contrary, this joint statement had the effect of 
aiding Soviet propaganda. This joint statement aligned 
India unreservedly on the side of Moscow in regard to 
the Chinese and Korean problems. It condemned the 
defense efforts of the Western democracies as having 
“widened the frontiers of the ‘cold war’ and increased 
fear and tension.” It blamed the Western democracies 
for failure at Geneva to secure disarmament, though the 
Indian government had previously hailed President 
Eisenhower’s proposal for mutual aerial inspection and 
opposed the Khrushchev-Bulganin condemnation of it 
as a form of espionage. Even in respect to Germany, 
your Prime Minister joined in the statement, though the 
entire world knows that the reason the German people 
do not now enjoy national unification in freedom is the 
Kremlin’s unrelenting bitter opposition to free elections 
—to elections of the kind you have in India, we have 
in the United States and all the peoples of the free world 
have. 


In a Free Land, Anybody Has the Right 
to Criticize Any Government Leader 

As I see it, anyone in democratic America or in demo- 
cratic India has the right to criticize any government 
leader or any government. I am sure your distinguished 
Prime Minister, being loyally devoted to the ideals and 
practices of democracy, would not denounce criticism 
of his policies as “malicious allegation.” Nor do I need 
to assure you that you have the same right to take the 
most strenuous objeci.on to any of President Eisen- 
hower’s policies. We of American labor do not hesitate 
to exercise this fundamental democratic right. What is 
more, we give the most careful consideration to such 
criticism, especially when it comes from overseas. When 
we disagree with it, we try, in a friendly manner, to 
make clear why and where we differ. On the other hand, 
when we find ourselves in accord with such overseas 
criticism, we make every effort to have our government 
correct its course. 

In this manner we have, on a number of occasions, 
helped the workers and the people of Algeria, Morocco 
and Tunisia in their struggle for national independence 
and democracy. Our colleagues in Britain, Germany, 
Japan, underground China, Indonesia, Italy and your 
country can attest to this constructive course, vigorously 
pursued by us as an independent and free trade union 
movement. 

There is no foundation whatsoever to your allegation 
that “the general tenor of the speech was such that it 
almost mounted to an immediate call for preparation 
for war.” The burden of my plea was that “much more 
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Mr. Tripathi is at the right in this picture, 
which was made in New York last December. 
Chatting with the Indian labor leader 

is Governor Averell Harriman of New York. 


regard must be shown by the democracies for principles 
—for the principles of human rights and human free- 
dom.” I stressed that, in the face of the “gigantic mili- 
tary machine fanatically dedicated to the destruction of 
all religion, free labor and all human rights throughout 
the world,” it is necessary not only to develop military 
forces strong enough to deter and defeat direct and 
indirect aggression, but “to develop social and eco- 
nomic political superiority of the democratic order 
through international cooperation, freedom and social 
progress for colonial peoples and underdeveloped coun- 
tries and through the advancement of social justice in 
every free country.” 

In addition, 1 emphasized the need of assuring the 
“defense of freedom and the free state against the fifth 
column at home.” I minced no words in underscoring 
that “The three tasks are necessary. They are not alter- 
natives. They are organically tied up with each other. 
They must go together and be applied simultaneously.” 

Now, you may have a difference and better road to the 
protection and promotion of human freedom and world 
peace. Even if you do, that does not make my three 
proposals “almost an immediate call for preparation for 
war.” 

In this connection, it is rather significant that, only a 
few weeks after my address, your renowned Prime 
Minister solemnly declared at New Delhi—on the occa- 
sion of the eighth anniversary of the death of Mohandas 
K. Gandhi, the Great Soul of India: 

“We are not going to allow hooligan rule. It is 
now a big question whether we are going to solve our 
problems by peaceful means or by riots and violence.” 


(January 30, 1956.) 
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No doubt the free trade unionists of India know where 
“hooligan rule” originated and who is now training 
jal cadres for “hooligan rule” in India patterned 
siter the Communist dictatorships which hold under their 
yoke hundreds of millions of people in Asia and Europe. 
No doubt the workers and all other freedom-loving 
people of India also know to whom your Prime Minister 
was referring when he warned, on this same occasion, 
that “some political parties” encouraged violence. 

Brother Tripathi, I hope you now realize how ill- 
advised you were to condemn my appeal to liberals, 
like Prime Minister Nehru, to take the lead in the 
struggle against communism. You know better than I do 
that the Soviet despots Khrushchev and Bulganin fla- 
grantly violated elementary international ethics and 
abused the hospitality of your country when they ex- 
ploited its Parliament as a platform from which to vilify 
the very democratic forces which have been and continue 
tobe most helpful to the people of India in their splendid 
¢lorts to build a strong and prosperous democracy—a 
democracy which will be a great source of hope and 
freedom throughout Asia. You would have rendered a 
real service to the cause of world peace and freedom 
if you had, instead, criticized the two Moscow moguls. 
lt was Khrushchev and Bulganin who intensified inter- 
national tension and the cold war by sowing in your 
country the seeds of suspicion and hatred against nations 
friendly to your people and by propagating racialist 
prejudices which are reprehensible—no matter where or 
how they manifest themselves. 

You know very well why Khrushchev and Bulganin 
resorted to such typical Communist slander tactics. They 
did so in order to make India antagonistic to the Western 
democracies and more receptive to communism as pro- 
pagandized in your country by the hooligans who in- 
tigated and inflamed the fatal rioting in Bombay— 
only a few days after their Russian masters left India. 
In the face of these tragic outbreaks of violence, I am 
sure you now realize that it was a mistake—helpful 
only to communism—to mobilize many hundreds of 
thousands of schoolchildren, farmers, citizens and civil 
servants of India in a frenzied welcome to the Moscow 
tulers. Remember, it is these Russian rulers who control 
the organization responsible for such deadly hooliganism 
against your peaceful and freedom-loving people. 

Your letter further says regarding my remarks that 
you “apprehend they may affect international relations 
of our labor movement.” What exactly did you have in 
mind when you wrote this? I can only hope you are 
hot resorting to threats. In the spirit of forthrightness 
80 essential to genuine friendship, I must say that is pre- 
cisely the impression created by your New York press in- 
lerview. It attributed to you the threat to have the 
INTUC withdraw from the ICFTU and join with Mao 


Tse-tung’s labor front, which is an integral part of the 


WFTU. The latter, as you and I know, is only an agency 
of the Soviet police state and its aggressive war machine. 
For this reason, even neutralized Austria has had to 
throw out the WFTU. 
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Disagreement by me or by any other spokesman of 
American labor with any particular policies of your 
government or its Prime Minister is no reason ‘or your 
threatening to withdraw from the world free trade union 
movement one of its important affiliates so that it might 
join hands with the state company unions of Communist 
China. I am certain you and every other free trade 
unionist of India would feel the same if I were to make 
a similar threat against the ICFTU in case you were to 
criticize or condemn President Eisenhower for his 
attitude toward the totalitarian Khrushchev - Bulganin 
regime and its subversive and aggressive role 12 world 
affairs. 

I suggest, Brother Tripathi, that should any differences 
again arise between us over what should or should not 
be Prime Minister Nehru’s or President Eisenhower's 
policies toward the USSR, we should seek to resolve 
them in a forthright and friendly manner through the 
democratic process. We can do so without charging 
“malicious allegations” and hurling epithets of war- 
monger. An honest exchange of opinions can only 
further greater understanding and unity in the ranks 
of the bonafide international free trade union movement 
—the ICFTU. 

All Affiliates of ICFTU Are in Accord 
on Fundamental Democratic Principles 

You see, Brother Tripathi, the INTUC, AFL-CIO 
and the other ICFTU affiliates are in firm agreement 
over the fundamental democratic principles. These 
principles CEMENT our ranks, regardless of disagree- 
ments between us over one or another policy of our 
respective governments. But complete disagreement over 
the fundamental principles of democracy and free trade 
unionism SEPARATES you, as well as me, from the 
so-called unions of Communist China and the rest of 
the WFTU. 

The friendship of the American people for the people 
of India has never been late or little. The democratic 
approach I have suggested for resolving controversies 
in our ranks is vital to the continued growth of this 
friendship between your country and mine. It is also 
essential to the unity and effectiveness of the interna- 
tional free trade union movement. It is my deep con- 
viction that the free trade union movement of your 
country is the best builder and decisive defender of its 
democratic ideals and institutions. In this realization 
and fraternal spirit, I extend warmest greetings of in- 
ternational labor solidarity to the INTUC and the work- 
ing people of India. We of American labor look forward 
to your vital organization growing in influence and 
power. We are counting on the determination and 
capacity of this great organization to fulfill its respon- 
sibilities to the Indian nation, to the rest of the free 
world and to the international democratic labor move- 
ment dedicated to the building of a world free from 
poverty, colonialism, racialism, war and every form of 
dictatorship. 

Fraternally yours, 
Georce MEANY. 





High Wages Make for Prosperity 


Decent pay for the millions who toil is very good for the employers, 


because when the plain people have money, they buy many things — 


and business thrives. Low wages mean depression and bankruptcy. 


ionable today as it was prior to 

World War I and in the years be- 
fore the Wagner Act became the law 
of the land. Today anti-unionism is 
more subtle—but no less sinister. It 
is more indirect—but not necessarily 
less effective. 

One of the camouflaged arguments 
against the philosophy and practice 
of our trade union movement as an 
institution necessary to the well-being 
and freedom of the nation is that 
unions tend to price the services of 
their members out of the market by 
enforcing excessive wage levels. This 
is an old anti-union bogey. The his- 
tory of our country’s economy shows 
that one of the principal reasons for 
employers seeking ever more efficient 
machinery is the insistence of our 
labor force on increasingly adequate 
wages. This is the way the American 
economy has progressed, not only in 
productive capacity but also in its 
consumption capacity. 

Labor’s fight for higher wages, 
coupled with its realistic and sound 
attitude toward the increasing use 
of more efficient machines and in- 
dustrial organization, accounts in 
large measure for the health and 
growth, for the extent and expansion 
of our domestic and foreign markets. 
We of American organized labor 
have been striving for the utmost 
efficiency and productivity. 

Some employers who grudgingly 
submit to the workers having the 
right to organize into unions would 
have us believe that prices, jobs and 
wages depend solely and simply on 
the market. This is a crude and false 
oversimplification. 

The market is no place of mystery. 
It is a human institution. It consists 
of millions of individuals with pur- 
chasing power. The mere existence 
of millions of individuals does not 
make a market. Communist China 
and Nehru India have nearly a billion 


() ice anti-unionism is not so fash- 
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By MATTHEW WOLL 


MR. WOLL 


people. Our country has less than a 
fifth of their population. Yet our 
national market is at least ten times 
that of both of those huge lands put 
together. 

It is only individuals with pur- 
chasing power who make up a 
market. Our country is the world’s 
biggest market because we have the 
largest number of individuals with 
the greatest purchasing power. And 
here is where unions play a most 
vital role in our nation’s economy, 
the role of protecting and promoting 
the purchasing power of the millions 
of working people who constitute an 
increasingly important segment of 
our consumer public—or the market. 

Those who place the market apart 
from and above the working people 
of our country are seeing things up- 
side down. They have stood this 
vital economic relationship on_ its 
head. Labor and the market are not 
opposed to each other. They are 
closely interrelated. No doubt the 
state of the market has a real effect 
on wages, prices and jobs. But, first 


of all, before there can be any market, 
there must be purchasing power. And 
the extent to which there is purchas. 
ing power is dependent in no small 
measure on the ability of organized 
labor to attain and advance it. 

After World War I the American 
trade union movement was weak. It 
could not maintain, let alone increase. 
the wage levels, that is, the purchas. 
ing power, of its membership. Ow 
domestic market, the base of our 
economic strength, the foundation of 
our prosperity, soon caved in. En- 
ployers organized a grand ofiensive to 
cut wages. Labor was too weak to 
withstand this attack. Wages declined. 
The nation’s purchasing power de. 
clined. A deep depression set in. 

Contrast this with the picture after 
World War II. Then our trade union 
movement was much stronger. In 
1945 and 1946 we were strong enough 
to maintain our purchasing power, to 
maintain the market. Ten years ago, 
at the close of World War II, we had 
enough strength to secure wage in- 
creases. 


— picture would not be com- 
plete without our paying just 
tribute to the more enlightened atti- 
tude and the greater sense of social 
responsibility shown by many em- 
ployers after World War I]—in con- 
trast with the shortsightedness and 
greed shown by too many employers 
after World War I. This more en- 
lightened attitude was a strong factor 
in sparing our country the bitter and 
costly industrial strife which deeply 
scarred our nation after World War. 

Some are now complaining that the 
strength of unions has led to “in 
flation.” When these grumblers cr\ 
about inflation, they shed tears onl) 
over the fact that wages have become 
higher. They never cry or com 
plain over the profits going higher. 

They are now sounding the alarm 
against the new strength of organized 
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labor bringing with it “new threats 
of inflation” because they are against 
the workers in the slums of our 
economy getting an American stand- 
ard of living. 

When we speak of the slums of our 
economy we have in mind the more 
than 2,500,000 non-farm families 
whose total income in 1954 was less 
than $2000 a year. We submit that 
this represents a disastrous deflation 
of the lives of millions of Americans 
who deserve a much better fate. 

We plead with management and 
the various government authorities to 
cooperate with us in reflating the 
fate and future of these Americans. 
With such cooperation we of the 
united American labor movement 
could do a much better job in hasten- 
ing such constructive reflation. But 
whether we get such cooperation or 
not, we shall exercise vigorously all 
our democratic rights in performing 
this duty.. We owe this service not 
only to our less fortunate brothers 
but to the American people as a 
whole—enlightened management not 
excluded. 

We would suggest to those who 
still grumble because organized labor 
is now a legally recognized and mor- 
ally welcomed factor in many sections 
of our community that they should 
get a new battle cry for their old 
aim. 

Who of us has forgotten that in 
the past the bogey of inflation was 
always raised by these gloom ped- 
dlers every time any attempt was 
made to end employers’ unfair prac- 
tices against labor, to abolish “yellow 
dog” coniracts, lift the yoke of gov- 
emmment by injuction, remove ob- 
stacles to strikes and picketing or 
enable unions to grow and improve 
the conditions of life and labor? Who 
of us has forgotten how the American 
people were warned that such moves 
would lead the country to ruinous 
inflation and unemployment? 

Experience has shown that un- 
employment and low wages generally 
go together and that high wages and 
high employment also tend to go 
together. We of organized labor have 
at least as much to lose from inflation 
a any other section of the com- 
munity. We oppose it vigorously. 


But we cannot and will not permit 
the deflation of the living standards 
of millions of Americans today under 
the pretext of the danger of inflation 
arising tomorrow. 
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American labor yields to no one 
in its devotion to genuinely free enter- 
prise. But we deny that free enter- 
prise must be synonymous with the 
deflation of wages and employment. 
Our American free enterprise system 
was never as strong as it is today— 
when we have the highest wage scales 
and biggest employment in our 
nation’s history. Our free economy 
was infinitely weaker and in the 
gravest jeopardy during the great 
crisis of the early Thirties—when 
wages were lowest and unemployment 
was highest. 


HE very ones now howling against 
pees ls intervention threaten- 
ing free enterprise every time progres- 
sive social legislation is proposed 
were the same ones who cried for 
government help and intervention in 
1933. One need but recall the days 
when they thanked President Rodose- 
velt for proclaiming the bank holiday. 

In those days it was very difficult to 
find a newspaper in our country 
which did not hail even the NRA as 
“an attempt to substitute constructive 
cooperation for destructive competi- 
tion,” as a policy which would “lead 
management and labor to join hands” 
and “end the flat wallet era.” 

It would be utterly unfair to charge 
these folks with being opposed, in 
principle and under all circumstances, 


to government intervention in in- 
dustrial relations or in the economic 
life of the land. They are not op- 
posed to Section 14-B of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. They are not opposed 
to the so-called “right to work” laws 
in eighteen states. They are not op- 
posed to injunctive restraints against 
unions. They are not opposed to 
government subsidies of billions of 
dollars to the merchant marine, rail- 
ways and airlines. Such govern- 
ment intervention they do not call 
inflationary. Were these vast sub- 
sidies to be discontinued, they would 
be the first to yell against deflationary 
consequences. 

American labor believes in and 
wants to preserve our free economy. 
We are so eager to preserve our free 
economy that we are for government 
assistance to help preserve and pro- 
mote it when it is in deep crisis or 
grave danger—as it was in 1932 and 
1933. But what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. 

If it is good free enterprise policy 
to help private manufacturing or 
shipbuilding through high tariffs and 
other subsidies, it is also good free 
enterprise policy to help farmers in 
need and to encourage workers with 
substandard incomes to organize 
themselves for raising their wages 
and improving their conditions of 


life and labor. 


Forced Labor Is Probed 


ee labor will be investigated 
by an independent ad hoc com- 
mittee established by the International 
Labor Organization. The committee 
is scheduled to hold its first session in 
Geneva, Switzerland, this month. The 
committee was authorized by the Gov- 
erning Body of the ILO in June of 
last year. 

Paul Ruegger of Switzerland is 
chairman. He is a former president 
of the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee. He will be assisted in the 
investigation by Cesar Charlone, 
former Foreign Affairs Minister of 
Uruguay, and T. P. B. Goonetilleke, 
former District Judge of Ceylon. 

The task of the committee, as ex- 
plained by ILO Director-General 
David A. Morse, is to analyze com- 
plaints about the existence of forced 
labor anywhere in the world. The 
committee’s findings! will be given 
to Mr. Morse, and he will transmit 
them to the Governing Body and to 


the International Labor Conference in 
June. Forced labor is on the agenda 
for this year’s session. 

The committee will examine ma- 
terial on forced labor received by the 
International Labor Organization 
since Jun cf 1953, when the UN-ILO 
Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor 
reported the existence of forced labor 
in some parts of the world. 

Worker, employer and government 
delegates attending this year’s Inter- 
national Labor Conference will dis- 
cuss the desirability of adopting an 
international instrument to outlaw 
forced labor. This discussion will be 
a preliminary one, with the final 
decision deferred to the 1957 session 
in keeping with the ILO’s “double 
discussion” procedure. 

This year the International Labor 
Conference will have before it the 
texts of replies to a questionnaire on 
forced labor circulated by the ILO to 
all member governments. 
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Connecticut Unionists Have Won 


the Respect of All the People 


By MITCHELL SVIRIDOFF 


President, Connecticut State Industrial Union Council 


HE Connecticut State Industrial 

Union Council, which recently 

held its eighteenth annual conven- 
tion, was conceived and launched in 
the manner traditional with labor or- 
ganizations—short on means and 
membership but long on spirit, dedi- 
cation and determination. What be- 
gan so modestly eighteen years ago 
has grown and matured steadily ever 
since, until today I think we can, 
without the hint of a boast, lay claim 
19 a position of trust and respect 
among the people of our state. I 
think, too, we have won recognition 
as an influence for good among our 
fellow citizens. 

We have done this, insofar as our 
human natures have permitted, guided 
always by our conviction that we are 
neither above nor below nor separate 
from the community as a whole, but 
an integral part of it. Our credo has 
been: “What is good for Connecticut 
is good for us.” 

Our activities have encompassed 
every worthwhile community endea- 
vor that our financial and personnel 
resources have allowed us to enter 
into. 

We have undertaken—and will con- 
tinue to undertake—non-partisan po- 
litical action programs involving 
massive voter-registration efforts, get- 
out-the-vote drives, educational cam- 
paigns dealing with the candidates 
and the issues, and work with both 
major political parties in the formula- 
tion of party platforms. We have 
endorsed and actively supported can- 
didates whose aims and aspirations 
we could identify with those of work- 
ing people. 

We have always considered the po- 
litical interest and activities of the 
Connecticut State Industrial Union 
Council a logical extension of our 
endeavors in all other fields. 
erned as we are by laws, both state 
and national, we intend to have some- 
thing to say about the election of 
those who make the laws and adminis- 
ter them. We have never attempted 


Gov- 
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MR. SVIRIDOFF 


to deceive anyone, much less our- 
selves, that we could “deliver a labor 
vote.” We would not do it even if 
we could. 

What we have tried to do in the 
political sphere is to appeal to the 
people to discharge their obligations 
as good citizens by registering as 
voters, informing themselves on the 
issues and the candidates’ views re- 
garding the issues, and then by going 
to the polls to vote on Election Day. 
It strikes us as remarkable that some 
people profess to see something sinis- 
ter in this wholesome and wholly 
American activity. 

Our political activities have nat- 
urally been concentrated mainly 
among our own members. But we 
have also aimed at improving the 
voter-registration percentage and the 
political awareness of moderate-in- 
come people generally, being acutely 
aware that professional people and 
others of higher income never make 
the mistake of dissipating their po- 
litical influence and _ effectiveness 
through indifference, lethargy or a 
lack of information. 

The best proof that our voter-reg- 
istration drives have met with con- 
siderable success is afforded by the 


fact that registration among Connecti- 
groups has 
risen in recent years from 60 per cent 
We do not 
claim sole credit for this spectacular 
achievement in the realm of good 
But, modesty 
aside, we do know that without our 
hard work it would never have been 


cut’s moderate-income 


to nearly 80 per cent. 


citizenship, of course. 


accomplished. 

We have worked out and vigorous. 
ly fought for legislative programs 
conceived as the best possible means 
of promoting the well-being of all the 
people of Connecticut. We have real- 
ized that if the state as an entity were 
to be benefited by a given legislative 
act, our members and other working 
people also would benefit. 

The Connecticut State Industrial 
Union Council has conducted legisla- 
tive workshops at which our members 
have equipped themselves with knowl- 
edge of pending legislation in order 
that they could more ably present 
their views at committee hearings and 
in personal contacts with our elected 
representatives. As a happy portent 
of state-level labor merger, some of 
the most effective of these legislative 
workshops were conducted jointly 
with representatives of the Connecti- 
cut Federation of Labor. 


The Council's legislative agent 
is Margaret Connors Driscoll. 
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Scene at the Capitol in Hartford when a 


hearing was held on ‘right to work.’ 





The bills didn’t even get out of committee, 


Owing largely to its membership in 
the six-state New England Conference 
of CIO Councils, the Connecticut 
State Industrial Union Council has 
been able to expand its legislative ac- 
tivities and influence beyond the state 
boundary and into the regional and 
national spheres. This regional at- 
tack on economic and other ills that 
are regional in nature has, I believe, 
been proved sound. Approaching 
both the region’s problems and the 
legislators who must cope with them 
as spokesmen for a large number of 
New England’s working people, the 
New England CIO Conference’s rep- 
resentatives have set forth labor’s 
views with a forcefulness they would 
have lacked as representatives of in- 
dividual state labor organizations. 


The regional approach proved espe- 
cially effective in the dark days fol- 


lowing New England’s disastrous 
floods of last August and October. 
The floods created problems that were 
—and still are—regional in nature; 
they also created great opportunities 
for New England to break through 
the economic barriers, fashioned by 
business monopoly, that have been 
responsible for the region’s recent de- 
cline as an economic bellwether. 
Faced with the need for vigorous 
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The State Federation of Labor and the Industrial 
Union Council have been working in harmony. 
The speaker is Joseph M. Rourke, secretary of the 


State Federation of Labor. 


Seated at the right 


is Susan Mott, vice-president of the Council. 


labor action to help obtain for New 
England a sound flood-prevention 
program and a federal disaster insur- 
ance system, the New England Con- 
ference of CIO Councils was able to 
move effectively to impress upon state 
legislators, Governors and members 
of Congress the region’s immediate 
need for programs which would make 
its people and its property less vul- 
nerable to natural disaster. 


But the leaders of the conference 
weren't content to present only a 
disaster prevention and recovery pro- 
gram which, though essential, was 
basically negative. They took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to present to 
our elected representatives a positive 
program which would enable the re- 
gion, given adequate federal support 
and cooperation, to couple its flood 
recovery and flood prevention pro- 
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To VOTE 


YOU MUST BE REGISTERED 


Prior to the elections of 1954, the Council had billooards placed at strategic points on state’s major roads. 


grams with soundly conceived plans 
to restore New England to a position 
of economic leadership. 

The conference spokesmen, appear- 
ing before Congressional committees 
and buttonholing individual lawmak- 
ers at every opportunity, bore down 
most emphatically on New England’s 
need for more power at cheaper rates. 
They let no chance pass to drive home 
the bitter fact that New England’s 
economic growth is being drastically 
curtailed by private utilities. It is 
the shortsighted policy of the utilities 
to prevent exploitation of the region’s 
splendid hydroelectric power re- 
sources, while at the same time deny- 
ing the region the advantages of low- 
cost electric power from atomic 
energy. 

At this stage we have no way of 
knowing whether our efforts will yield 


any genuinely solid results in the near 
future. But we are satisfied that we 
have made a good fight, and we have 
made it not on a narrow, self-serving 
basis but on behalf of all who live in 
New England. We cannot help but 
believe that our economic case makes 
good sense, that it has been well pre- 
sented and that it is only a matter of 
time before it will gain common ac- 
ceptance—if, of course, we continue 
battling unceasingly for it. 

There was another key drive, how- 
ever, in which the effectiveness of 
the New England Conference of CIO 
Councils could be measured. That 
was the drive for a higher federal 
minimum wage, in which the confer- 
ence took a vigorous part. 

Although the conference bent its 
entire efforts toward a minimum of 
$1.25 an hour, we were pleased when 


the vast majority of New England’s 
representatives in Congress voted—in 
defiance of the Administration’s per- 
sistent espousal of a 90-cent minimum 
—for a wage floor of $1 an hour. 
Connecticut trade unionists were par- 
ticularly gratified; all six of ‘this 
state’s members of the House, five of 
them Republicans, voted for the $1] 
minimum. 


O* THE state level, the effectiveness 
of the legislative activities of the 
State Industrial Union Council is re- 
corded clearly in the Connecticut 
statutes themselves. And while our 
efforts in this field have naturally 
been directed mainly toward the ob- 
taining of better laws affecting labor 
as such, we have never lost sight of 
the fact that our ultimate goal is the 
enactment of better laws in general. 


A section of the voter-registration headquarters established by the Council in 1954. 


More than 200,000 names were processed. 


Labor’s registration 


drives in Connecticut in recent 


years have played an important part in the remarkable rise in registration in that state. 
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Thus. we have fought for—and ob- 
tained—noteworthy improvements in 
unemployment insurance, in work- 
men’s compensation, in regard to the 
injunction problem and in many other 
aspects of legislation most directly 
affecting labor. 

At the same time we have fought 
just as vigorously, with varying 
degrees of success, for equitable state 
tax programs, for election reforms to 
give the people a more direct voice in 
the selection of political candidates, 
for sound health and welfare pro- 
srams, for civil rights measures which 
would put the authority of the state 
squarely behind efforts to end dis- 
crimination in all its forms, for estab- 
lishment of an equitable salary sched- 
ule for teachers, for stronger financial 
support for the public schools and for 
a good program of public housing. 
The list could go on and on. 

And I must emphasize that we have 
not been just vaguely “for” these 
measures. We have gone all-out in 
our support of them, pulling no 
punches and sparing no efforts. At 
the same time, of course, we have 
heen expending a great deal of time 
and effort to assure the defeat of bad 
legislation. Our efforts against bills 
backed by those who would exploit 
the working people have been particu- 
larly effective. For example, several 
“right to work” bills were introduced, 
but they were never reported out of 
committee. 

In our legislative efforts—as, in- 
deed, with most of our programs—we 
have enjoyed the friendly and ener- 
getic cooperation of the Connecticut 
Federation of Labor. There prob- 
ably is no way to arrive at an estimate 
of the extent to which joint action 
between our two organizations has 
improved organized labor’s effective- 
ness in the legislative sphere, but it 
is certainly clear that a unilateral ef- 
fort on the part of either group would 
have been much less than half as 
eflective. 

Connecticut labor unity is already 
a fact in the legislative field. 

Aware of labor’s tremendous stake 
in the public schools, we have ener- 
getically supported all sound pro- 
grams that held out the promise of 
obtaining more and better educational 
opportunities for a greater number of 
people. Council representatives took 
part in widespread regional confer- 
ences held preparatory to the recent 
White House Conference on Educa- 
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tion, and it was my privilege to be 
numbered among Connecticut’s dele- 
gates at the White House Conference 
itself. 

We have engaged enthusiastically 
in the activities of the Connecticut 
Council for the Advancement of Eco- 
nomic Education, our state’s affiliate 
of the national Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education. Our interest in this 
activity grows out of our conviction 
that we shall be able to make a valu- 
able contribution to our fellow-citi- 
zens while simultaneously bringing 
about an increased community appre- 
ciation of organized labor’s little-un- 
derstood contribution to the rising 
national standard of living. 

Since 1953 the State Industrial Un- 
ion Council has maintained a scholar- 
ship program which to date has en- 
abled more than seventy deserving 
young people, sons and daughters of 
our members, to pursue college train- 
ing which otherwise would have been 
beyond their financial means. 

I think the scholarship program 
has justified its cost many times over. 
In addition to accomplishing its pri- 
mary aim of increasing educational 
opportunity for deserving youngsters, 
it has established more firmly the 
Council’s identity with the rest of the 
community—good public relations, if 
you please!—and at the same time 
served as a striking symbol of our 
belief that the price tag should be 
removed from higher education. 


_ list of items in our program 
could be written almost literally 
without end; needless to say, I shan’t 
undertake to compile such a list here. 
There remains to be told, however, 
one aspect of our work during the 
past year which I believe must be re- 
corded to demonstrate how truly ef- 
fective a dedicated, community-con- 
scious labor organization can be. 

When the people of Connecticut 
and the other Northeastern states took 
stock of the tremendous damage 
wreaked by the floods of last August 
19, they were staggered by the dimen- 
sions of the vast recovery effort facing 
them. The greatest and most imme- 
diate need of all was for money, to be 
used in feeding, clothing and housing 
the disaster victims. 

Another crying need was for per- 
sonnel who could and would cooper- 
ate effectively with the Red Cross and 
other relief organizations in the job 
of caring for the stricken. 


The Council went to work instantly 
on both problems. We established a 
“Flood Bank” and called on our af- 
filiates and individual members to 
contribute to it. The result: $81,838 
forwarded by the Council to the na- 
tional CIO’s Flood Relief Committee, 
to be turned over to the Red Cross 
disaster relief fund. 

Putting this effort in perspective is 
the fact that, with the exception of 
contributions made by international 
unions, the Connecticut State Indus- 
trial Union Council raised almost half 
the total contributed by CIO organ- 
izations to the national CIO flood 
relief fund. 

Our response with regard to per- 
sonnel was equally prompt and com- 
plete. In every stricken community 
where the Red Cross established a 
relief committee, there were CIO rep- 
resentatives on hand to serve as com- 
mittee members and to offer sorely 
needed assistance in every possible 
way. As a direct and very welcome 
result of our work with the Red Cross 
during the emergency period, several 
of our members have been named to 
Red Cross boards in their commu- 
nities. 

If a personal reference will be par- 
doned, it was my privilege to serve as 
a member of the Governor’s Flood 
Recovery Committee, which was 
charged with the task of preparing an 
outline of legislation to be considered 
during the special post-flood session 
of the Connecticut General Assembly. 

As I read back over this attempt at 
authorship, I realize that I have done 
a good deal of horn-blowing on behalf 
of the Connecticut State Industrial 
Union Council. Lest this be mis- 
construed, I want to make it clear that 
mine is an organizational type of 
pride, not a personal one. The Coun- 
cil’s record is a glowing one because, 
as with all such organizations, its offi- 
cers and its members have worked to- 
gether in a spirit of unity and har- 
mony toward the goals that would 
benefit all. 

I know that I speak for all our 
members in saying that we value 
beyond expression the fine relation- 
ships, personal and otherwise, which 
we have had with the officers and 
members of the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

We look forward with keen antici- 
pation to the day, not distant now, 
when we shall be together, formally 


united under the banner of AFL-CIO. 
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IT'S STILL DEPRESSION 


By FRED ROSS 


Pincus are being sharp- 
ened to balance family budgets in 
thousands of homes in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. At least one of every 
eight workers is jobless in the city 
that was once the worsted capital of 
the world. The looms are silent in 
virtually all the big woolen mills that 
line the Merrimack River, which flows 
swiftly through the heart of the city 
and furnished power for the plants 
before the age of electricity. 

The latest report of the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor shows 12 per cent 
or more idle among the Lawrence 
area work force of some 50,000. The 
Labor Department’s report is based 
on figures furnished by the Massa- 
chusetts Division of Employment Se- 
curity, which in its December report 
on the situation in Lawrence esti- 
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mated that 5,850 were jobless in mid- 
November. 

Just a few days ago a hearing was 
conducted in Boston by U.S. Senator 
John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts. 
At that hearing it was testified that 
many aging ex-textile workers have 
exhausted their unemployment com- 
pensation and, in desperation, have 
withdrawn from the labor market. 
The witness was George A. Carignan, 
New Bedford area director of the 
Textile Workers Union. 

The number of unemployed in Law- 
rence was placed far higher than the 
figure reported by the Massachusetts 
Division of Employment Security by 
President John A. Callahan of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor. 
Mr. Callahan, who hails from Law- 
rence himself, testified that when some 
of the city’s largest textile mills closed, 


as many as 20,000 workers found 
themselves jobless and there are still 
10,000 who are out of work. 

Lawrence is not alone in this dilem- 
ma. It is one of eighty depressed 
areas, according to the latest figures 
of the U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Despite the promises made 
by Dwight D. Eisenhower when he 
was running for the Presidency in 
1952, his Administration has done 
virtually nothing to help these stricken 
cities and towns since it took office 
more than three years ago. That 
was the reason Senator Douglas of 
Illinois and seven other liberal Demo- 
cratic Senators introduced a bill to 
provide assistance to communities. 
industries and jobless workers in the 
depressed areas. The AFL-CIO favors 
the measure but seeks a few changes 
to strengthen it. 
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In the home of Carmelo Sciacca 
(right), the only money coming in is 
his unemployment compensation. 
His wife and son also are jobless. 


Besides hearings in Washington 
ind Boston, the Senate Subcommittee 
on Labor was holding hearings in sev- 
eral states where there are pockets of 
heavy unemployment. Senator Doug- 
8s is subcommittee chairman. 

Need for action has been stressed 
by President George Meany of the 
AFL-CIO. 

“We cannot afford,” Mr. Meany 


said in his New Year message, “to be 


complacent about the present eco- 
nomic plateau while 314 per cent of 


the nation’s workers are still unem- 
ployed,” 

Introduction of the Douglas bill 
by the group of liberal Democratic 
Senators highlights the failure of 
President Eisenhower to be true to 
ils Campaign promises of 1952. But 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Gilbert 
must figure closely. He was laid 
off in 1952 at the Wood mill. 
They have two small children. 
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The thousands of unemployed in the distressed city are still waiting for 
President Eisenhower to make good on his vote-catching pledge of 1952. 


before reading chapter and verse on 
the Administration’s do-nothing pol- 
icy, let us visit the home of an un- 
employed Lawrence worker, while we 
remember that he is only one of 
many who share his plight in the U.S. 
today. 

Save for an unemployment com- 
pensation payment received by Car- 
melo Sciacca, the income of his house- 
hold of three is zero. A mule-spinner, 
60-year-old Sciacca worked in woolen 
mills ever since he came to this coun- 
try from Italy. He put in twenty 
years at the Pacific Mill until he was 
laid off there in 1952. 

Mr. Sciacca belonged to the United 
Textile Workers, which had a con- 
tract with Pacific, but since his mill 
closed its doors he has worked very 
infrequently. Time was when he and 
his wife, who was employed for al- 
most twenty-five years as a semi- 
skilled worker at the Wood Mill of 
the American-Textron chain — the 
largest woolen mill in the world— 
brought home almost $115 a week. 
The Wood Mill was closed in 1954. 

Now the family’s income is noth- 
ing, save for Sciacca’s unemployment 
compensation payments which will 
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stop in a few weeks. In Massachu- 
setts, unemployment compensation 
payments are $25 a week for twenty- 
six weeks, plus $3 a week for each 
dependent. Both Mrs. Sciacca and 
their son, Ignazio, 30, who lives at 
home, have exhausted their unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Ignazio lost his right arm as a re- 
sult of a fall from a porch when he 
was seven years old. Despite his 
handicap, he worked at the Davis and 
Ferber textile machine shop for eleven 
years. The shop was under contract 
with the Steelworkers. In January, 
1954, Ignazio was laid off. 

His ambition spurred him to study 
accounting at nearby Merrimack Col- 
lege, but he was able to get employ- 
ment in that profession for only two 
months. 

“The Douglas bill is good,” says 
Ignazio Sciacca, “because it aims to 
bring stabilized plants into the com- 
munity. The cost of living continues 
high, but wages of $1 an hour are an 
optimistic average for the fly-by-night 
firms that have come to Lawrence 
recently.” 

The story of the Sciacca family 
and thousands of similar stories show 


why tempers are rising against the 
Administration in Lawrence and other 
depressed communities. } 

The jobless textile workers of Lay. 
rence remember when they were paid 
$1.50 an hour or more under union 
contracts. They know that today 
many jobs in the new sweatshops 
bring only 75 cents an hour. 

The thousands who are unemployed 
in Lawrence recall that Mr. Eisen. 
hower, in a 1952 campaign speech in 
Lawrence, said that a committee from 
the city “will never meet with some 
third-rate clerk in a back room.” 

“You can come directly to my office 
and you will be welcome,” said the 
then Presidential candidate. 

Lawrence’s unemployed also think 
it ironic—in the light of recent devel- 
opments—that General Eisenhower at 
that time lambasted the Truman Ad- 
ministration for giving only “lip serv- 
ice” to solving unemployment in their 
city. The big woolen mills in Law- 
rence did not start closing until 1952. 

And many surely thought “this is 
where we came in” after reading 
President Eisenhower’s recent State 
of the Union message. In that mes- 
sage to Congress he declared: 

“We must help deal with the pock- 
ets of chronic unemployment that 
here and there mar the nation’s gen- 
eral industrial prosperity. * * * Rec- 
omendations will be submitted de- 
signed to supplement with federal 
technical and loan assistance local 
efforts to get on with this vital job.” 

Senator H. Alexander Smith, New 
Jersey Republican, subsequently in- 
troduced an Administration bill cen- 
tering on a revolving fund of $50,- 
000,000 for industrial loans, com- 
pared with the total of $200,000,000 
in leans and grants which the Douglas 
measure would make available for 
industries and publie facilities. 

Union leaders such as Arthur W. 
Brown, T.W.U.A. director in the 
Lawrence area, and Philip Salem, 
U.T.W.A. vice-president assigned to 
the city, recall how President Eisen- 
hower received a delegation that 
sought to have him redeem his cam- 
paign promises. They quote the Pres- 
ident as telling the visitors, who were 
headed by Mayor John J. Buckley, 
that Lawrence’s unemployment 1s 4 
“local problem” and the city would 
have to “lift itself by its own boot- 
straps.” : 

Mr. Salem says that Lawrences 
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Jobs were wiped out wholesale when the huge and famous mills closed down. 1 
Lawrence in recent years pay wages which are far below what the unionized textile workers used to earn. 


“Operation Bootstrap” is inadequate 
to cure the city’s serious unemploy- 
ment problem. He grants that the 
business-dominated Citizens Commit- 
tee for Industrial Development has 
brought in a number of new plants. 
But, he points out, approximately 
two-thirds of the new employers pay 
their workers less than $1.15 an hour, 
many of them only 75 cents. Many 
of these plants are unorganized estab- 
lishments in the shoe and _ plastics 
industries. 

Mr. Salem says that the plants 
which have appeared in the commu- 
nity during the past five years employ 
some 6,000 persons, many of whom 
receive substandard wages that lower 
living standards. These plants, he 
declares, have reduced the workers’ 
purchasing power and the city’s tax 
base, so that the burden of maintain- 
ing the municipality’s services has 
fallen on the rest of the community. 

Mr. Brown also gives figures on 
Lawrence job losses that underscore 
the city’s plight. 

“The closing of textile plants,” he 
says, “has eliminated some 28,000 
jobs since 1951, leaving only some 
4,000 workers in the industry.” 

The liquidation of the plants of two 
woolen companies alone cost some 
22,500 jobs, according to Mr. Brown. 
They are the Arlington and the Mono- 
mac mills of the William Whitman 
Company and the Ayre, Wood and 
Shawsheen plants of American Wool- 
en, once the colossus of the industry. 
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While no one has a job today at the Wood Worsted Mills, 


Some new enterprises brought into 


earl 


not too long ago 8,000 men and women worked there. 


The closing of the Wood mill put 
8,900 workers on the street. 
Lawrence labor leaders are support- 
ing the Douglas bill as a practical 
way to help the jobless immediately. 
Three of them, Mr. Brown, John Cal- 


lahan and Frank Schaufenbil, are 
members of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Committee. Mr. Schaufenbil, 
who was out of town on union busi- 
ness when this reporter visited Law- 
rence, is a U.T.W.A. vice-president 
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and director of its woolen and worsted 
department. 

Minutes of the December 12 meet- 
ing of the Development Committee 
show that it voted to “go on record to 
prepare information for Bill S. 2663,” 
which is the Douglas measure. How- 
ever, early in January a division over 
the bill arose in the Development 
Committee. This, said Mr. Callahan, 
was confirmed by Mayor Buckley, 
who had appointed the members of 
the group. 

Paul Greeley, executive secretary 
of the Lawrence Chamber of Com- 
merce, and L. N. Hutchinson, vice- 
president of the Bay State Merchants 
National Bank, spoke against the 
measure at the committee meeting. 
Roland Siskind, committee chairman, 
said the group should present to the 
Douglas subcommittee the facts about 
unemployment in Lawrence but 
should take no position. 

Mr. Greeley testified at the recent 
Boston hearing that the Douglas bill 
is fine but Lawrence, by its own ef- 
forts, is doing all right in making an 
industrial comeback. 

The real attitude in certain quarters 
on the Douglas bill is revealed by the 


December 12 minutes, which state in 
part: 

“Mr. Greeley questioned the value 
of the government setting up com- 
mittees to help depressed areas. He 
feels that Lawrence has done a fine 
job without federal aid and that it is 
not needed at this point in our recov- 
ery. He mentioned the fact that Law- 
rence is not a depressed area and also 
the committee can do many things 
mentioned in the bill without using it 
and many of them already have been 
done. 

“Mr. Hutchinson felt that the bill 
was not necessary and questioned a 
paragraph stating that it would pro- 
vide funds for construction not other- 
wise available. It was explained that 
the government would lend money to 
companies for construction at a lower 
rate of interest than banks could offer, 
which would be about 2%4 per cent, 
and the firm would have a longer 
period to amortize. 

“Mr. Siskind stated that this digest 
[presumably the digest of the bill] 
would greatly aid Lawrence and that 
we would be remiss in not at least 
giving them the facts on Lawrence, 
neither approving nor disapproving 


the bill but just presenting our story,” 

Light was thrown on Mr. Siskind’s 
equivocal position by Mr. Salem. The 
U.T.W.A. leader explained that Mr. 
Siskind is president of a corporation 
which made 100 per cent on an in. 
vestment by buying a building of the 
closed Arlington mill and selling it 
for a half million dollars. He said 
that the deal was made with the aid of 
funds that the corporation borrowed 
from a bank. 

Interviews with a number of dis- 
placed mill workers showed them ju- 
bilant over the Douglas bill. 

They were particularly pleased with 
two features of the bill. One would 
provide federal loans for plant con- 
struction up to 6674 per cent, with as 
long as forty years for amortization. 
The other would provide Massachu- 
setts with federal funds to pay unem- 
ployment compensation for an addi- 
tional thirteen weeks. 

They saw additional funds to “tide 
them over” until they got jobs in new 
stabilized industries paying decent 
wages. 

They looked hopefully to the day 
when they could stop pinching pen- 
nies to balance family budgets. 


Now They Want to Get Rid of the Label 


By CHARLES WILSON 


President, Union Label Council, Washington, D.C. 


T WAS bound to happen. In the 
past ten years anti-labor forces 
have concentrated attacks on the 

union shop, the right to picket, the 
right to strike and the right of labor 
to participate in politics. The only 
union weapon they ignored was the 
union label. But those of us who 
have been wondering about this over- 
sight can quit now worrying. 

Recently a leading industrialist 
made a speech blasting the union 
label as a “Communistic, un-Amer- 
ican invention.” He called the union 
label a “violation” of the anti-trust 
laws because, said he, it “restrains” 
trade. This industrialist demanded 
legislation to eliminate the union label 
before it “destroys” the free enter- 
prise system. 

Like the fellow waiting for the guy 
upstairs to drop the other shoe, we 
can now let out our breath. Every 
right, prerogative and tradition that 
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organized labor built up over the 
past half-century is now under attack. 
Those who want to muzzle labor are 
playing no favorites. It took them 
a while to get around to the union 
label, but, once having brought it 
into their sights, they probably will 
give it the full treatment. 

In the long run, perhaps an attack 
on the union label is a jolt that will 
be good for us. The union label is 
a weapon which union people have 
never used to its fullest potential. 
If every union member and every 
member of a union family had faith- 
fully demanded the union label on 
everything they bought over the 
years, there hardly would be a non- 
union operation left in the U.S. 

Of course, during the past fifteen 
years many kinds of goods were often 
in such short supply that people had 
to take what they could get. Label 
goods were not always obtainable. 


As a result of this situation, union 
people may have become even more 
careless than before about looking for 
the union label. 

The very fact that anti-labor in- 
dustrialists now are attacking the 
union label is the finest kind of proof 
of the effectiveness of the label as a 
weapon for winning better wages and 
better working conditions. 

Every time a union family buys a 
product that was made under non- 
union conditions, it is undermining 
its own living standards. That is 
just as true if the article is a piece 
of clothing or a piece of machinery 
as it would be if it were a desk or a 
package of cigarettes. What is true 
of products is just as true of serv- 
ices, of course. If you are buying 
a product, be sure to look for the 
union label. If you need a haircut 
or any other service, don’t forget to 
look for the union shop card. 
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The Problems of Asian Labor 


days before World War II, was 

closely linked with, if not domi- 
nated by, radical and leftist parties. 
In some countries of Asia organized 
labor was used as a transmission belt 
for the struggle against colonialism. 
Organized labor was not, as in the 
West, directed principally to securing 
economic gains for the working peo- 
ple through collective bargaining. 

In Japan, from the time of World 
War I forward, the unions were high- 
ly political. They were under the 
influence of anarchist-syndicalist, So- 
cialist and Communist ideologies. 
The authorities, regarding all unions 
as anti-Japanese, repressed them. 

In India, Mahatma Gandhi was the 
frst well-known labor leader. His 
labor philosophy derived from his 
ideology of non-violence and peaceful 
negotiation. As the Indian labor 
movement grew, Gandhi tied it to the 
overall struggle for independence. By 
the mid-Twenties such men as Ben 
Bradley and Philip Spratt had jour- 
neyed to India from Britain to give 
aid and encouragement to the All- 
India Trade Union Congress, and 
thanks to their work that organization 
was penetrated by the Indian Commu- 
nist Party. Then the government of 
British India sternly repressed trade 
union activity, which was regarded 
by the authorities as both Commu- 
uistic and directed against British 
power in India. 

In Indonesia, in prewar days, the 
Communists made themselves felt in 
the ther tiny unions. The Dutch gov- 
ernment wrecked the country’s Com- 
munist Party and made trade union- 
ism rather dangerous. In Indo-China 
and other colonial areas of Asia, the 
association of trade unionism with 
communism, in the period prior to 
World War II, was bad for both. And 
when the Chinese were involved in 
trade union activities, as in Thailand 
and Malaya, the political unions were 
split by the Kuomintang-Communist 
quarrel and struggle for power. 

Even in the Philippines, where 


working people evidenced a surge for 


[’: Asian labor movement, in the 
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By RICHARD DEVERALL 


For ‘the majority of Asians, 
work is hard and life is short. 


self-organization as early as World 
War I, the later association of unions 
with Socialist and Communist activi- 
ties was such that organized labor in 
the Islands did not grow as one might 
have expected it to do under Ameri- 
can rule. 

In much of Asia, in the early days 
of unionism, such know-how as the 
early labor movements received often 
came from such writers as Karl Marx 
and Lenin. In those days any labor 
organizer who went to India, Ceylon, 
Indonesia or Japan would be de- 
ported as a subversive alien. The il- 
legal dissemination of Communist 
and leftist trade union propaganda 
enjoyed a virtual field day. 

Another major characteristic of the 
development of labor in Asia has been 
the colonial labor legislation, which 
had the effect of discouraging free 
collective bargaining. Colonial gov- 
ernments wanted labor-management 
disputes to be submitted to labor 
courts and settled by those courts. As 
a result, many of the men in Asian 
countries who professed to be labor 
leaders were not workers but lawyers 


—men who had never toiled in fac- 
tory or mine but, having been edu- 
cated in the law at universities, knew 
how to make use of the labor laws and 
the industrial courts. 


LLITERACY has been another signifi- 
cant characteristic of much of 
Asian labor. For example, in colonial 
India the illiteracy rate ran as high as 
99 per cent. It was just as high in In- 
donesia. Mass illiteracy of working 
people and the role of government in 
industrial disputes attracted to Asian 
labor leadership—in addition to the 
lawyers—a number of social reform- 
ers, welfare workers and politicians. 

From my first days in Asia, | 
pointed out that William Green and 
Philip Murray came out of the coal 
mines and were genuine working peo- 
ple. Usually the Asian workers who 
heard my statement were amazed, for 
in their own countries, they said, it 
seemed that leaders of labor, in most 
cases, were anything but workers. 

Yet another problem in Asia is 
that, while labor is national, employ- 
ers very often are international. Tea, 
rubber and tin are produced by large 
companies which are part of vast car- 
tels controlled from Europe and sub- 
ject to the conditions and manipula- 
tions of the world tea, rubber and tin 
markets. 

Because of this situation, Indian 
tea laborers could not secure signifi- 
cant wage gains for the simple reason 
that the Indian tea producer who 
granted higher wages would be out- 
pricing himself on the world market 
and might bring down on his head 
the wrath of the operators of the huge 
cartels which play such a vital, if 
little realized, part in the exploitation 
of Asia and the world market. 

In 1940, as Pearl Harbor ap- 
proached, the Japanese government 
dissolved such unions as still existed 
in Japan and the areas ruled by Nip- 
pon. All workers were put into a 
government-run “union” called 
Sampo. As the Japanese armies ad- 
vanced, they stamped out any genuine 
unions in the vast occupied areas 
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stretching all the way from the Philip- 
pines to Burma. 

In India, where the nationalist lead- 
ers were bitterly opposed to the Allied 
war effort, the government jailed most 
of the top leaders. However, after 
Russia entered the war, the British 
released the Communists jailed in 
India, and during the rest of the con- 
flict the Indian Communist Party ran 
a production-minded AITUC while 
consolidating its hold over the Indian 
labor movement and the peasant un- 
ions which had been built so carefully 
by Mahatma Gandhi’s Congress Par- 
ty and the smaller Congress Socialist 
Party. 


APAN’S surrender in 1945 marked 
J the beginning in Asia of a new 
trade union era. Throughout Asia the 
organization of trade unions became 
more popular and less difficult. In 
Japan itself the government of the 
defeated country was ordered to favor 
and give encouragement to demo- 
cratic trade unionism, and model la- 
bor legislation was rapidly formu- 
lated. Unfortunately, prewar Com- 
munists and Socialists were able to 
grasp leadership of the Japanese trade 
union movement. Communist domi- 
nation advanced rapidly, and in 1950 
General MacArthur purged 12,000 
alleged Communist union leaders. 

The Communists in Asia also seized 
their opportunities after the war in 
the Philippines, Thailand, Burma and 
Ceylon, and in Indonesia they ob- 
tained working control of SOBSI. In 
Malaya, where the Communist hold 
was strong, the government cracked 
down, and one result of the govern- 
ment’s action was that the Chinese 
leaders took to the jungle in 1948 and 
joined the Communist guerillas. 

In 1949 the Communist-controlled 
so-called World Federation of Trade 
Unions held an Asian-Australasian 
conference in Peking. That confer- 
ence directed Communists and trade 
unionists throughout Southeast Asia 
to take to the hills and wage guerilla 
warfare against their respective gov- 
ernments. This Communist order 
took many Asian Communists out of 
positions of labor leadership, thus in 
a sense opening the door to the rapid 
expansion of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions 
which soon followed. 

With the departure of the British 
from India, that country was divided 
into India and Pakistan. The labor 
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The Asian toiler is beginning to see 
that only through unionism 
can he better his lot. 


movement of Pakistan which has 
since developed has been remarkably 
free of leftist politics. Pakistan’s 
trade unionism is quite similar to that 
of the West. In India, where Com- 
munist control of the unions was 
strong, Home Minister Sardar Patel 
took the lead in inspiring the forma- 
tion of a trade union center which 
would be friendly to the aspirations 
of the Nehru government. Angered 
at this move, India’s Socialists joined 
with independent labor centers to 
form their own trade union move- 
ment. Today India has three major 
trade union centers—one following 
the ruling Congress Party, one follow- 
ing the Socialists and one following 
Moscow. 


] HAVE outlined some of the post- 
war developments in Asian labor 
to demonstrate that, if anti-colonial- 
ism dominated the labor movements 
before Pearl Harbor, the period fol- 
lowing Japan’s surrender has been 
one in which Communist and Social- 
ist forces have played a major role in 
winning trade union leadership. 
There is an expanding area for trade 
union organization in Asia as a result 
of the end of occupations and the 
achievement of independence by 
India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Burma 
and the Philippines. The leftists have 
tried to make the most of the situa- 
tion. 

We have seen that in India the poli- 
tical party in power inspired the es- 
tablishment of a national trade union 
center in opposition to that of the 





Moscow-dominated Communist un. 
ions. In Socialist Burma the govern. 
ment smashed the Communist union 
organization and inspired the forma. 
tion of a more nationally disciplined 
organization. In Thailand the Com. 
munist-dominated General Labor Un. 
ion was countered by a government. 
inspired Thai Labor Union, now 
known as the Thai National Trade 
Union Congress. In Malaya, after 
the government smashed the Chinese. 
dominated unions, skilled British 
trade union “advisers” played an im- 
portant role in building up an eduv- 
cated rank and file who could take 
over and successfully run free and 
democratic trade unions. 

Thus, if in prewar days colonial 
governments interfered to minimize 
the impact of labor unions in Asia, 
the situation in recent years has been 
vastly different. Since the war gov- 
ernments have repeatedly intervened 
to support anti-Communist labor 
movements in order to blunt the force 
of Communist movements. 

There have been two notable excep- 
tions. One is Japan and the other is 
the Philippines. Since the end of the 
occupation, Japan has seen the rise of 
a sound trade union center, Zenro, 
which is dedicated to work with the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, pledged to freedom 
and democracy, and absolutely op- 
posed to Communist or any other in- 
tervention. Since April of 1954, 
Zenro has conducted several clearly 
economic strikes and has won each 
one. On the other hand, Japanese 
unions in which communism remains 
a force have been unable to win their 
strikes. 

In the Philippines, following a 
police raid on the CLO, various dis- 
united unions went their own way as 
before the war. A new trade union 
center, the Free Workers, appeared. 
The past few years have seen new 
groupings such as PAFLU and PTUC. 
Although they have not done so well 
in growth and size as has Zenro in 
Japan, the varied labor groups in the 
Philippines have pointed a course to- 
ward non-ideological trade unionism 
which I believe will lead, in time, to 
the emergence of a freely united. 
democratic labor movement worthy of 
the respect of all Filipino workers. 

Left-wing and nationalist forces 
which are active today in many of 
Asia’s trade unions insist vehemently 
that there be “no outside influence 
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impinging on their labor movements. 
Others claim that the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
is European-deminated and subject to 
European ideas and therefore unable 
to understand Asia’s problems. Nat- 
urally, the Red Chinese ACFTU and 
its World Federation of Trade Unions 
manipulators have been ready to seize 
upon such rumbles. 

Last May they tried to organize an 
\fro-Asian Trade Union Council with 
the object of splitting the ICFTU and 
reestablishing the Communist hold 
over Asian labor that obtained in 
1948 and 1949 before the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions committed 
temporary hara kiri in Asia. 


HE charge of “outside influence” 
Ts extremely interesting, especially 
when one reviews the different types 
of influence at work. The oldest out- 
side influence is, of course, the dis- 
ciplined Communist parties of Asia 
and their various union transmission 
belts, such as AITUC in India, SOBSI 
in Indonesia and Sanbetsu in Japan. 

Since 1952 the so-called World 
Federation of Trade Unions, working 
through the Chinese ACFTU, has in- 
terfered enormously in the affairs of 
labor movements in other parts of 
Asia. Just one among many exam- 
ples is the appearance in Japan not 
long ago of Liu Ning-I, vice-president 
of the WFTU. This Communist “la- 
bor leader” lectured Sohyo leaders on 
strategy. He told them to maintain 
contacts with the International Con- 
lederation of Free Trade Unions 
while at the same time promoting 
unity of WFTU ideology and ICFTU 
afiliations! If any American or 
Briton had appeared before the lead- 
es of Sohyo to tell them how to 
manage their international and na- 
tional strategy, he would have been 
denounced. 

When I arrived in India in 1949 
as a representative of the Free Trade 
Union Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor, Indian trade un- 
lonists were suspicious. But when 
they discovered that the AFL had no 
ax to grind and had nothing to sell 
except democratic trade union know- 
tow, friendships developed and a 
healthy interchange of ideas took 
‘lace. In Burma, on the other hand, 
‘found many of the trade unionists 
tather hostile. For some odd reason, 
they seemed to fear that if they read 
The American Federationist, it would 
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lead to “American domination.” I 
pointed out to the Burmese trade un- 
ionists that ideas are universal and 
that American labor sought only to 
spread the idea of democracy and its 
practical implementation through 
democratic and effective trade union- 
ism. In both Japan and the Philip- 
pines, as in other Asian countries, 
this friendly type of “outside in- 
fluence” has been a force assisting 
nascent Asian labor unions to grow 
stronger. 

History tells us that in its early 
days our own American labor move- 
ment received enormous assistance 
from European labor in the form of 
the migration of millions of men and 
women to America—men and women 
who brought precious know-how of 
trade unionism, credit unions and 
workers’ education across the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. Asian labor has experienced 
no similar windfall. It is natural and 
quite in the order of things, it seems 
to me, that a nation and labor move- 
ment which so freely received gifts of 
European labor know-how in past 
decades should want now to share 
some of these gifts of know-how with 
our brothers and sisters of Asia. 

In Calcutta, India, there is now in 
operation the ICFTU Labor College. 
This college, which is operated by 
Asians and for Asians, has among 
its instructors men from non-Asian 
areas. The participation of the non- 
Asian instructors has not been re- 
garded as “interference” in Asian 
trade union affairs but as an utterly 
good outside influence. 

In recent years, and particularly 
with the development of the American 
foreign aid programs, such as the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the Mutual Secarity Agency, the 
FOA and now the ICA, U.S. labor 


men have entered our government’s 


service and have worked in Asia as 
labor officers and labor information 
officers. Today in many an Asian 
country the American embassy has 
both a labor attaché and a labor in- 
formation officer. These men, on a 
governmental and official level, ob- 
serve and report on the progress of 
labor in the countries to which they 
have been assigned and—when asked 
—inform Asian trade unions about 
American trade union procedures. 
The British government follows the 
same practice, as do the governments 
of Argentina and Yugoslavia. 


MERICAN trade unionists having no 
A extensive knowledge of an Asian 
country’s history and its unions are 
inclined, at first look, to conclude that 
the unions are not really unions. Such 
a conclusion is unfair, for it overlooks 
the historical circumstances which 
have conditioned the rise of trade 
unionism in most of Asia. It should 
be remembered, too, that the Com- 
munists have been active in Asia since 
the 1920s, whereas we are latecomers. 
In offering either criticism or un- 
sought advice, Americans in Asia 
should be cautious. 

As communism has been and is a 
major influence and a conspiracy in 
so many Asian countries, it seems 
proper and inevitable that American 
trade unionists, to counter the Com- 
munist influence, should be eager to 
share their know-how with the work- 
ers of Asia. The word “share” is used 
advisedly. If there is anything which 
is certain to meet with disaster, it is 
any action wherein any American 
tries to play politics with Asian trade 
unions or attempts to manipulate their 
internal affairs. On the other hand, 
the friendly sharing of experience is 
dignified and shows our respect for 
our Asian brothers and sisters. And 
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in the long run this is the only way 
to help new and relatively inexperi- 
enced trade unionists anywhere to 
build strong unions. 

Another disastrous mistake is to 
back one union against other unions. 
In Japan some organizations inside 
Sohyo are openly pro-Communist, 
while other Sohyo unions are anti- 
Communist. There are also dozens of 
independent unions. While it is natu- 
ral to feel at home with Zenro leaders, 
one must never forget that many other 
union leaders in Japan are aiming at 
the same target of free and demo- 
cratic trade union growth. This situa- 
tion is found not only in Japan but 


also in the Philippines, Malaya, Thai- 
land, Vietnam, Hong Kong and other 
places. 

Asia’s trade unions are coming of 
age at a time when the so-called 
World Federation of Trade Unions, 
through its Oriental Bureau, is step- 
ping up racist appeals to try to win 
away Asian trade union centers from 
the democratic International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions. 

I think it is incumbent upon Ameri- 
can trade unionists in Asia to share 
their experience with all trade union- 
ists and trade union centers that are 
pro-democratic and anti-Communisi, 
just as we support the work of the 


International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions in strengthening exist. 
ing bonafide trade union centers jn 
Asia and assisting in the efforts to or. 
ganize the tens of millions of Asian 
workers who are now unorganized 
and exploited. 

From the immigrant trade union. 
ists who came to American shores 
from various European lands, our 
trade unionists of the past obtained 
valuable labor know-how and aid. 
Today, in our turn, American trade 
unionists should be glad to give assist- 
ance to our Asian brothers and sisters 
who are striving to establish effective, 
democratic unions in their countries, 


Is Life Really Too Fast These Days? 


a OR the sake of speed, we travel 
to poor goals.” That statement 


appeared in a newspaper clip- 
ping sent us the other day by a mem- 


ber of our international 
union. Like the lone 
mosquito in the bed- 
room at night, this 
thing won’t let us alone. 
We admit to an element 
of truth in the state- 
ment, yet we believe it 
can be questioned with 
a substantial degree of 
soundness. 

It is true that if we 
rocket along the high- 
way in one of the pres- 
ent-day high-powered 
automobiles, we may 
wind up as a numbered 
casualty in the files of 
the National Safety Council. But in 
our tremendous speed in the develop- 
ment of the automobile, surely we did 
not travel to a poor goal. 

Once we got started, perhaps no 
achievement in the history of our 
industrial production matched that 
with which we created the atomic 
bomb in World War II. Would it 
have been better had we waited six 
months, six years, six centuries for 
the amazing benefits atomic energy is 
to bring? We quote this as apropos: 
“For everything there is a reason and 
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By FRED ROBLIN 


Associate Editor, The American Pressman 


a time for every matter under 
heaven.” 

Many of us recall the cheese knife, 
the sugar scoop, the pickle dipper, the 
pot - bellied stove, the 
cracker barrel and the 
sawdust box in the gro- 
cery stores. Muse to 
yourself in today’s su- 
permarket that speed 
has brought you the 
things you find there— 
speed in processing, 
speed in packaging, 
speed in delivery, speed 
in design and execution 
of those things you find 
to your liking. In mer- 
chandising, certainly, 
we have not “chased 
joys that themselves 
hurry from us,” as 
some would have us believe. 

Our demand for news and learning 
puts a fantastic demand 
on speed of production. 
Without speed in report- 
ing, without speed in 
putting thought into 
type, without speed in 
printing, this nation 
could no more produce 
the 55,000,000 newspa- 
pers people read every day than it 
could answer the insatiable demand 
for textbooks, Bibles, magazines and 





literary works that run into the 
billions. 

This is a young nation, yet in the 
short span of its existence we have 
produced 52,500,000 telephones, 121, 
000,000 radios, 33,500,000 TV sets. 
55,000.000 automobiles, 670,000 
miles of federal highway. These 
things and thousands of others were 
accomplished with speed to satisfy 
the demand for immediacy; and the 
demand for immediacy in many 
things is one of the factors that have 
made us the greatest nation on earth. 

We as a nation are criticized some- 
times because of our hurry and are 
admonished that we must tarry that 
we may think. Well, somewhere along 
the line many must have done a pretty 
good job at this business of thinking. 

Let us not, then, be too quick to 
condemn speed. The day may come 
when speed of travel will shrink this 
world of ours to a point where mutual 
understanding may exist 
among the various peo 
ples. If we can achieve 
this, then perhaps we can 
achieve a greater degree 
of peace among nations. 

If we must find fault 
with certain disadvan- 
tages of speed, let us not 
overlook the value of the immediacy 
with which many of the good things 
of life are made available to us. 
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PS TIME FOR 
THE SLUMS TO G0 


By CHARLES F. PALMER 


—about 5,000,000 of our 50,- 

000,000 families—live in slums 
today. Most of these slum dwellers 
of 1956 are native-born, third- and 
fourth-generation citizens of the rich- 
est country on earth. Sometimes you 
wonder what good it does them to be 
\mericans when they live as they are 
forced to live. 

Solution of om slum problem is 
long past due. Justice and compas- 
sion are reasons enough to act, but 
there is self-interest as well. Sufficient 
alone should be the urge to rid our- 
selves of the harm which slums do to 
everybody. For generations taxpay- 
ers have been subsidizing the slums 
by paying into them ten times their 
yield in taxes. The costs of free hos- 
pitalization, child delinquents, fire 
hazards and extra policemen all come 
out of our pockets. There are epi- 
demics, too, which are spread by 
those from the slums who work 
among us. 

There are several million American 
families with incomes of less than 
32000 a year. With so little money, 
they can’t feed and clothe themselves, 
hire doctors and, from the little that 
is left, pay the level of rent which pri- 
vate capital must charge to secure an 
adequate return on the cost of decent 
housing. 


| — than 20,000,000 Americans 


A Britisher once said: 

“There is no money in housing the 
poorest people well; there has always 
deen money in housing them ill.” 

When poor people are “housed ill,” 
We taxpayers pick up the check for 
‘xtra services to them. Simultane- 
ously, the slum owner picks up extor- 
tionate rent for the mangy rooms into 
which the slum dwellers crowd. 

Decay at the heart of our cities is 
‘great current problem. Many cities 
are doing something about it. As the 
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decay is cut out, tax values go up. 
But the process is not so simple as 
plucking a rotten apple from a barrel 
and casting it into the garbage can. 
Human beings live in the slum rot. 
When the slum goes, these human 
beings are forced to move elsewhere, 
usually to another slum, squeezing 
more families in with one another. 
Public officials are beginning to 
realize that, without public housing 
as its cornerstone, the great federal 
program of aid for urban redevelop- 
ment will have to stop. These officials 
have found false the claim that pri- 
vate capital will rehouse those who 
live in the slums. They have found 
true that only government can do the 
job, just as only government pro- 
vides public schools and public roads. 


s recently as last November, the 

National Association of Real Es- 

tate Boards, in annual convention, de- 
clared: 

“We deplore the continuing evil of 
government ownership and subsidy of 
family shelter.” 

And that organization called upon 
Uncle Sam to stop it and upon states 
and local communities to liquidate 
their public housing projects. It’s the 
same sort of cry which was raised in 
the last century against public schools 
and against public roads. But public 
housing takes no business away from 
the owners of decent private housing. 
Public housing takes business away 
only from the owners of indecent pri- 
vate housing. 

The clamor against public housing 
has been tragically effective. Well- 
financed and well-organized lobbies 
have slowed public housing to a 
trickle. Of the 810,000 units pro- 
vided by the law of 1949, only 178,- 
000 have been built. At present a 
mere 45,000 are authorized. Of these 
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45,000 units, New York City’s quota 
is 8,000—enough to start urban rede- 
velopment in but one limited area, al- 
though 1,500,000 New Yorkers live 
in slums today. The problem is simi- 
lar throughout the country. 

We can solve this problem, which 
has been with us too long. All that is 
needed is citizen understanding. 
With aroused citizen understanding, 
action becomes inevitable. The ways 
and the means are here. Apathy and 
indifference have kept us from using 
the tools at hand to do the big job. 

Fortunately, we have a total of 900 
public housing authorities in forty- 
three states. Their 4,000 commission- 
ers serve without pay. Some have been 
kicked around quite a bit, and many 
lack the zeal which started public 
housing in 1933, when 15,000,000 
Americans were out of work. One 
reason is that we fellow citizens keep 
silent about our support of public 
housing, while those who own the 
slums and those who work for the 
slum owners shout out their opposi- 
tion. 

It is time for every citizen to speak 
up. If enough of us voters tell our 
local and federal officials that the 
slums must go, we'll get action. When 
the answer comes back, “We can’t 
afford the subsidy,” the time has come 
to look at the facts. 

Five hundred thousand public 
housing units a year, for ten years, 
will solve the nation’s slum problem. 
The annual subsidy would average 
$200 per unit, or $100,000,000 for 
each 500,000 homes. With the end of 
the decade and the last of the 5,000,- 
000 slum families decently rehoused, 
the annual federal outlay would be 
one billion dollars. And that peak 
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payment is ten years off. How much 
is a billion dollars a year—ten years 
from now? Our economy is growing 
at an unparalleled rate. It will con- 
tinue to grow. H. Christian Sonne, 
chairman of the National Planning 
Association, has said that in ten years 
our annual national production will 
be $550 billion, or more than $150 
billion a year higher than now. This 
is conservative; many other business 
analysts put the figure for 1966 much 
higher. 

Can we not afford to use one billion 
dollars a year, or less than one per 
cent of this increase in our annual 
production, ten years from now, to 
solve our biggest domestic economic 
problem, the slums that take their 
daily toll from all who live in them? 

But we don’t have to look ten years 
ahead. Even today Uncle Sam spends 
far more on each of such public needs 
as aid to schools, aid to farmers, aid 
to industries than he will ever have to 
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If the people demand that the foul 
slums go, modern units will be built to 
take their place, Mr. Palmer says. 


spend to wipe out slums. All of these 
are worthy but less vital than decent 
homes for fellow citizens who can’t 
get them without Uncle Sam’s help. 
Why are such necessary things 
done but slums left out? It is be- 


cause those who get things done for 
themselves band together. Their vast 


associations are vocal in the halls of 
Congress, but the individuals of the 
slums are mute. Some Senators and 
Congressmen speak out for public 
housing, but there is no strong group 
of voters to back them up. There 
never can be from the slums. The 
people who live in the slums don’ 
have money for organization or for 
lobbyists. 

That’s where you and I come in. 
We are the only ones to say the slums 
must go. Since we began in 1933 
we've built but 410,000 public hous. 
ing units, less than 10 per cent of our 
need. We've done too little, but we're 
not too late to finish the great work 
which has hardly begun. This is the 
big job ahead for all of us. 


Mr. Palmer was U.S. Defense Housing 
Coordinator, 1940-1942. He was one oj 
the pioneers of public housing in this 
country. He is the author of “Adventures 
of a Slum Fighter,” published recently by 
Tupper and Love. 


THIS {8 ELECTION YEAR 


By JOSEPH A. BEIRNE 


President, Communications Workers of America 


HE elections which will be held 

in our country this year will 

affect the well-being of the peo- 
ple of the United States and the entire 
free world. 

Every trade unionist knows that a 
President of the United States will 
be elected this year. Pres- 
ident Ejisenhower’s health 
will undoubtedly be a big 
factor in his determination 
whether or not to seek re- 
election. A good majority 
of those who are “in the 
know” in Washington are 
of the belief that he will not 
seek reelection. 

Likely candidates for the 
Republican nomination are 
Vice-President Nixon, Senator Know- 
land and ex-Governor Dewey. On the 
Democratic side, it appears that ex- 
Governor Stevenson, Senator Kefau- 
ver and Governor Harriman of New 
York will seek to be nominated. 

When the candidates for President 
have been selected, union members 
will be faced with the very crucial 
problem of for whom they should vote 
due to the mounting 
home and abroad. 

In addition to the Presidential elec- 


tensions at 
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tion, one-third of the Senate’s seats 

will be up for election. Some very 

good friends of labor are included 

in this group. Such men as Tom 

Hennings, Lister Hill, Herbert Leh- 

man, Warren G. Magnuson, Mike 

Monroney and Wayne Morse will be 

seeking to return to the 

Senate. These men have 

always championed the 

rights of the little men and 

women versus those who 

favor big business interests. 

In the states there will be 

thirty governorships open 

for election. With so many 

“right to work” laws either 

statute books or 

being proposed, it is very 

important that close attention be paid 

to these elections. For example, we 

would now have a “right to work” 

law in the state of Kansas had not 

Governor Hall—a Republican, by the 

way—vetoed such a bill after it was 

passed by the Kansas Legislature. 

Also we must remember that in thirty 

states there will be elections for mem- 
bers of the Legislatures. 

All these 1956 elections point up 

the necessity for three things. First, 

we must have a vigorous drive to col- 


lect dollars for COPE. Big business 
will be spending millions and millions 
of dollars to see that people who will 
support its views are elected. The 
only way that we can combat such 
activity on their part is for us to 
make a contribution to COPE so those 
candidates whose views on issues are 
more in line with those of labor and 
the ordinary working man and woman 
can be elected and their voices heard 
in the Legislatures and in Congress. 

Every union member, his family 
and friends should register at the 
earliest possible moment. In most 
states the registration books are open 
now. Each local should vigorously 
pursue a program which will result in 
the registration not only of all mem- 
bers but also members’ families and 
friends. Convention resolutions have 
always stressed the need for registra- 
tion. 

Last, but by no means least, will 
be setting up the machinery to be 
sure that all members vote. 

It is absolutely vital that in 1956 
we pursue a program to make the ob- 
jectives for which COPE was estab- 
lished’a reality. It is up to the locals 
to pursue a program which will ac- 
complish these objectives. 
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The ‘Right to Work’ Controvers 


HERE has been much public 

discussion in recent years about 

the closed shop and the union 
shop. There is also a good deal of 
misunderstanding about the meaning 
of those terms. 

The closed shop and union shop 
are forms of union security provisions 
in collective bargaining agreements. 
Most of the 125,000 labor-manage- 
ment contracts in the United States 
contain some type of union security 
provision. The record shows that the 
overwhelming majority of American 
workers in union-organized establish- 
ments endorse the idea of union se- 
curity. 

What does union security mean? 

Union security refers to a provi- 
sion in a collective bargaining con- 
tract between a union and employer 
that makes union membership a con- 
dition of employment. There are 
many different varieties and modifica- 
tions of union-security provisions. In 
general, they fall into the following 
categories: 

1, Closed Shop. Employes must be 
members of the union at the time they 
are hired by the employer and must 
remain members of the union during 
the period of their employment. 

2. Union Shop. Workers need not 
be union members when hired but 
must join the union within a specified 
time after starting on the job and 
must remain members while on that 
job. 

3. Maintenance of Membership. 
Employes who are members of the 
union at a specified time after the 
collective bargaining agreement is 
signed, and all who later join the 
union, must remain members in good 
standing for the duration of the agree- 
ment. 

Union security frees the union from 
4 continuing threat of destruction— 
at least during the life of the contract. 
And it enables the union to concen- 
trate its efforts on building a con- 
structive relationship with the em- 
ployer, rather than being compelled 
to devote most of its energy to main- 
laining its organizational strength. 

The record of secret-ballot elections 
conducted by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board indicates that union 
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This important article is reprinted from 
Labor’s Economic Review, the new month- 
ly publication of the AFL-CIO Depart- 
We believe that this 
factual discussion of union security and 
how it benefits employers as well as wage- 
earners deserves a wide audience. 
photo shows Stanley H. Ruttenberg, the 
director of the Department of Research. 

Labor’s Economic Review is sent with- 
out charge to affiliated AFL-CIO unions. 
For other organizations and individuals, 
the subscription rate is $1.50 a year. 
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security is supported by the over- 
whelming majority of workers in es- 
tablishments organized by unions. 
Under the original terms of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, adopted in 1947, a union 
could not negotiate union security 
provisions in collective bargaining 
agreements unless a majority of the 
workers in the unit voted for union 
security. Up to October 22, 1951, 
when the act was amended, the gov- 
ernment agency conducted 46,119 
polls, with union security winning 97 
per cent of them. 

“Not until government conducted 
the elections required by the Taft- 
Hartley Act,” states Harvard Univer- 
sity economist Sumner Slichter, “did 
the country realize how strongly 
workers favor the union shop.” 

In the union security elections held 
during those four years, there were 
6,542,564 workers eligible to vote, 
5,547,478 valid ballots were cast in 
the polls, and 91 per cent of them 
were cast in support of union security. 
So overwhelming was the support for 
union security that Congress amended 
the law to eliminate the necessity for 
the government to conduct these cost- 
ly and burdensome elections. 


ier security is supported by peo- 
ple from all walks of life. Unions 
naturally desire it. So do many em- 
ployers and community leaders. 

James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor in President Eisenhower’s Cab- 
inet and a former executive in a large 
department store, says: 


“I believe that when employers and 
unions representing a majority of 
their employes agree on a union shop, 
they should have the right to have 
one.” 

Paul M. Geary, executive vice pres- 
ident of the National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association, an important 
employer group, states: 

“You cannot expect to have a re- 
sponsible union unless you give it 
the means of achieving responsibility. 
That is, the union must have a meas- 
ure of security. The closed shop type 
of contract which has been in effect 
between labor and management in an 
industry assures the union of security 
and gives it an opportunity to con- 
centrate on helping to improve pro- 
duction — the only road to greater 
benefits of labor, management and 
the public alike.” 

In 1949 the Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council of the Church- 
es of Christ in America issued a state- 
ment that declared: 

“Where either the closed or the 
union shop emerges, with proper safe- 
guards, as the result of collective bar- 
gaining, we believe the agreement ar- 
rived at on this point should be ap- 
proved and supported by church peo- 
ple.” 

Father Jerome Toner writes in his 
detailed study, “The Closed Shop”: 

“The position of the Catholic 
Church regarding the closed shop, al- 
though not specifically endorsing it, is 
on the whole favorable to it.” 

Peter Drucker, the nationally prom- 
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inent management consultant, states 
that “union security is also in the 
social interest. Without it, no union 
can be expected to accept the respon- 
sibility for labor relations and for 
contract observance which our society 
must demand of a successful union 
movement.” 

Nevertheless, the age-old anti-labor 
drive for the open shop continues. 
The campaign to ban all forms of 
union security has been building up 
steam since the end of World War II. 

The Taft-Hartley Act declares the 
closed shop to be illegal. This act 
also permits the states to bar em- 
ployers and unions from enforcing all 
other types of union security provi- 
sions as well. Under the false “right 
to work” slogan, eighteen states have 
adopted laws that make it unlawful 
for unions and management to en- 
force any type of union security pro- 
vision—including the union shop and 
maintenance of membership—in free- 
ly negotiated collective bargaining 
agreements. 

The open shop “right to work” 
propagandists always refer to liberty, 
justice and free choice which union 
security provisions supposedly take 
away from workers. But underlying 
their misleading declarations of high 
principles is the attempt to undermine 
and destroy trade unionism. 

Concerning the arguments of the 
open shop “right to work” propa- 
gandists, Reverend George E. Lucey, 
S.J., of the University of San Fran- 
cisco, declares: 

“Fundamental to all their argu- 
ments is the error that the right to 
work is an absolute right and a purely 
personal one. It is no such thing. 
The right to work is a conditional 
right and a social one. 

“The right to work is honeycombed 
with conditions. First of all, a worker 
must be qualified for a job and must 
be accepted by the employer. No 
American tradition demands that Joe, 
the hod-carrier, has a right to a car- 
penter’s job. And once Joe is on a 
job he is well aware of many other 
restrictions. He must report at a 
specific time, work so many hours 
and according to rules and regula- 
tions, accept certain deductions from 
wages for social security, etc. * * * 

“The right to work, then, is not an 
absolute right. It is limited in many 
ways by the employer and by the 
government. No one claims that these 
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restrictions are un-American and de- 
structive of a workingman’s free- 
dom.” 

Harry A. Millis and Royal E. Mont- 
gomery—one a former chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
and the other a university professor— 
state in their book, “Organized La- 
bor,” that the declarations of high 
principle used by anti-labor propa- 
gandists against union security are 
“largely twaddle.” They write: 

“The typical spokesman for em- 
ployers opposing the union closed 
shop usually reckons with his audi- 
ence and asserts that the closed shop 
is un-American, that it keeps the non- 
union man out of work or compels 
him to join the union in order to 
secure employment. This, he says, 


deprives the worker of an inalienable 
Of course, this is largely 


right. 
twaddle. 

“Under ordinary circumstances, 
most employers evidently have not 
cared about anyone’s right to work 
or about coercion applied to the man 
they have not wished to employ. They 
perhaps have wished to have unlim- 
ited right of discharge, and the 
chances are that, while denouncing 
union compulsion, they individually 
or in association have attempted to 
compel non-unionism or company 
unionism.” 


yo “right to work” drive against 
union security has one aim—the 
elimination of strong unions. Its pur- 
pose is to undermine collective bar- 
gaining. Its goal is to spread non- 
union conditions—where workers 
have no voice in the determination of 
wages, the hours of labor or the con- 
ditions under which they work. 

The demand for union security is 
entwined with the need for strong 
unions. It is connected 
with the way people earn 
their livelihood in indus- 
trialized America. 

Self - employed family 
farmers, mechanics and 
shopkeepers were once the 
majority of American 
breadwinners. The prices 
of the goods they sold were sub- 
ject to the forces of the market- 
place. But they were their own 
bosses, they set their own work sched- 
ules, they determined their own work- 
ing conditions. The past 100 years 
have witnessed a vast change in types 





of employment. Economic activity 
is now organized on an employer-em- 
ploye basis. Agriculture and rural 
living have shrunk in importance, 
About 80 per cent of the working 
population is composed of employes 
who work for wages or salaries; only 
some 20 per cent are self-employed or 
employers. 

Four out of every five breadwin- 
ners depend on employers for their 
jobs. They cannot determine their 
own working conditions or set their 
own work schedules. Most of the 
grandchildren of self-employed farm- 
ers, mechanics and shopkeepers are 
now on someone else’s payroll. Ex. 
cept for the protection of law and 
union contracts, most Americans— 
wage and salary earners—are now 
subject not only to the forces of the 
marketplace but also to the policies 
and decisions of business executives 
and managers. 

The individual worker on his own 
is at a distinct disadvantage in try- 
ing to influence the employer’s deci- 
sion regarding his wages, hours and 
working conditions. Consider the ri- 
diculously unbalanced bargaining re- 
lationship between the individual 
worker and General Motors, U.S. 
Steel, the Bell Telephone System or 
the Prudential Insurance Company! 
Without the strength of the union to 
assist him, the individual worker is 
compelled to accept the wages and 
working conditions that are estab- 
lished by the employer. 

Unions attempt to bring about a 
balance in this employer-employe re- 
lationship. Through collective organ- 
ization and action, the union attempts 
to give the individual worker the 
bargaining power he lacks on his own. 

This function of the trade union 
was recognized in the Wagner Act. 
And it was carried over in 
Section 1 of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act: 

“Experience has proved 
that protection by laws of 
the right of employes to 
organize and bargain col- 
lectively safeguards com- 
merce from injury, im- 
pairment or interruption and pro- 
motes the flow of commerce by re- 
moving certain recognized sources 
of industrial strife and unrest, by 
encouraging practices fundamental 
to the friendly adjustment of in- 
dustrial disputes arising out of dif- 
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ferences as to wages, hours or other 
working conditions, and by restoring 
equality of bargaining power between 
employers and employes.” 

By joining together with other em- 
ployes in his industry, trade or craft, 
the individual worker gains a voice in 
determining his wages and the con- 
ditions under which he works. The 
union gives meaning to the individual 
worker’s rights in an industrial econ- 
omy. It brings democracy into the 
employer-employe relationship. And 
the union, thereby, strengthens the 
democratic fabric of society as a 
whole. The Department of Social 
Education and Action of the Presby- 
terian Church issued a report in 1944 
that stated : 

“As a member of a labor union 
the modern worker gains a new in- 
vestment of personality. He helps to 
formulate policies and Gecisions that 
affect conditions of life under which 
he works by his participation through 
his union, a participation that starts 
in the shop meeting and that extends 
far in all that his union and its lead- 
ers do.” 


_. and salary earners are not 


the only group in society that 
attempts to band together for its pro- 
tection and advancement. During 
most of the years since the Civil War, 
farrers have been organized into 
strong associations and cooperatives 
that seek assistance from the govern- 
ment and protection to stabilize agri- 
cultural markets. The American Bar 
Association is the organization of the 
nation’s lawyers. Perhaps the most 
powerful organization, with the tight- 
est control over its occupation, is the 
American Medical Association, to 
which the overwhelming majority of 
physicians belong. 

The trade union has certain specific 
tights and obligations under the law, 
after selection by a majority of em- 
ployes in the bargaining unit—such 
as a craft, department, plant or com- 
pany. The union designated by a 
majority of employes is the exclusive 
bargaining agent for all employes in 
the unit. When a union bargains 
with an employer on wages, hours 
and working conditions, the union 
bargains for all workers in the unit. 
lt does not bargain for its members 
alone. 


Section 9 of the Taft-Hartley Act 


states: 
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“Representatives designated or se- 
lected for the purposes of collective 
bargaining by the majority of the 
employes in a unit appropriate for 
such purposes shall be the exclusive 
representatives of all the employes in 
such unit for the purposes of collec- 
tive bargaining in respect to rates of 
pay, wages, hours of employment or 
other conditions of employment.” 

The doctrine of exclusive bargain- 

ing rights for the majority union did 
not spring up suddenly. 
It developed on the basis 
of American experience 
and does not exist in 
most foreign countries. 

Chaotic conditions 
could easily result if the 
majority union did not 
have exclusive bargain- 
ing rights—if several un- 
ions represented the 
same group of workers. 

If an employer had to 

bargain with minority 

unions as well as with the majority 
union, it could lead to multiple con- 
tracts for the same group of workers, 
conflicting seniority provisions and 
wage rates, conflicts over representa- 
tion on bargaining committees and a 
lack of a sense of responsibility on the 
part of the unions. 

The grant of exclusive bargaining 
rights to the majority union does 
away with the possibility of such 
chaos. It promotes orderly proce- 
dures for collective bargaining. It 
aids the development of responsible 
unions that aim to keep the support 
of the majority of workers. And it 
tends to free the union from continu- 
ing battles with numerous competing 
unions for collective bargaining rights 
with the employer during the life of 
the agreement. 

Behind the doctrine of exclusive 
bargaining rights is the simple demo- 
cratic idea of majority rule. A Re- 
publican President—elected by a ma- 
jority vote—is the President of the 
United States, not of Republicans 
alone. The union selected as the bar- 
gaining agent by a majority of em- 
ployes becomes the sole bargaining 
agent for all employes in the unit. 

The doctrine of exclusive bargain- 
ing rights has been upheld in the 
courts. It is the law of the land. 
United States Supreme Court Justice 
Jackson stated in the J. I. Case deci- 
sion in 1944: 


“The very purpose of providing by 
statute for the collective agreement 
is to supersede the terms of separate 
agreements of employes with terms 
which reflect the strength and bar- 
gaining power and serve the welfare 
of the group. * * * The workman is 
free, if he values his own bargaining 
position more than that of the group, 
to vote against representation; but 
the majority rules, and if it collec- 
tivizes the employment bargain, in- 

dividual advantages or 
favors will generally in 
practice go in as a con- 
tribution to the collective 
result.” 

Unions, therefore, are 
unlike other types of 
membership organiza- 
tions. Their legal rights 
and obligations are dif- 
ferent from those of fra- 
ternal organizations, 
professional associations 
or churches. Fraternal 

orders and other membership organ- 
izations, such as farm groups, per- 
form services. But they are not re- 
quired by law or custom to perform 
services for non-members as well as 
for members. Veterans may join vet- 
erans’ organizations if they wish. But 
no veterans’ organization is required 
by law to represent all veterans. No 
farm organization is required to per- 
form direct services for farmers who 
are not members. Yet a union selected 
as the bargaining agent by a majority 
of workers in a unit is legally re- 
quired to represent all the unit’s 
workers. 

If the union fails to represent fairly 
all the employes in the unit, its basic 
bargaining rights may be challenged. 
In such a case, the courts may rule 
that the union has violated the law. 
For example, in a case where a union 
—an unaffiliated union in this case— 
wanted to charge a fee for processing 
the grievances of non-members, the 
National Labor Relations Board said 
it could not, that “an organization 
which is granted exclusive bargaining 
rights under Section 9 has, in return, 
assumed the basic responsibility to 
act as a ‘genuine representative of all 
of the employes in the bargaining 
unit.” (Hughes Tool, 104 NLRB 318, 
1953.) 

“ * * * We believe it is also clear 
that the presentation and adjustment 
of grievances is an activity which is 
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subject to this requirement of non- 
discriminatory representation by the 
certified union.” 

Most unions do not have to be told 
to represent all of the employes—they 
do it because it is good trade union 
philosophy. But nevertheless, the law 
underscores this responsibility of the 
union to represent union and non- 
union member alike. 

The burden of exclusive representa- 
tion is a difficult one. The union 
must place its strength and finances 
at the service of all the workers in the 
unit. The cost of negotiating collec- 
tive bargaining agreements covering 
the wages, hours and working condi- 
tions of all the workers in the unit 
must come out of the union’s treas- 
ury. In processing the grievance of 
any worker in the unit, the union may 
have to reimburse the union steward 
and committeemen. If the grievance 
goes to arbitration, the union’s staff 
will probably represent the aggrieved 
employe; the arbitrator and _ the 
union’s lawyer, economist, industrial 
engineer and field representative may 
have to be reimbursed out of union 
funds. 

Union representation leads to bene- 
fits for all the workers in the unit— 
for both union members and “free 
riders,” the non-paying, non-members 
who enjoy the benefits of trade union- 
ism. Mrs. Elinore Herrick, the per- 
sonnel director of the New York 
Herald Tribune, one of the leading 
Republican newspapers in the nation, 
stated in 1954: 

“Hardly a day passes on my own 
job that I am not aware of how much 
trade unionism has done to raise the 
wage level, to protect workers from 
unjust discharge and to improve 
working conditions. * * * Because 
so much of the present well-being of 
the workers is due to the efforts of 
the unions through collective bargain- 
ing, I do not really like ‘free riders’ 
myself.” 

Is it unreasonable, then, to ask all 
workers in the bargaining unit to con- 
tribute financially to the support of 
the union that represents them? Can 
society properly sanction the non- 
member who refuses to assume his 
share of the burden of citizenship in 
an industrial community ? 

In an article on union membership 
and dues payments, Reverend George 
E. Lucey, S.J., of the University of 
San Francisco, states that each mem- 
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ber of the community “must con- 
tribute to the common good.” He 
declares: 

“One needn’t join the American 
Legion or any such like organization, 
but neither does he share in its bene- 
fits. The advantages come only after 
he joins and pays his dues. It is quite 
different when a non-union man 
works next to a union member. The 
former gets the same pay and works 
under the same conditions, which in 
most instances are the result of union- 


adil 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
is a supporter of the union shop. 


ization. Moreover, the union has the 
legal duty to represent non-union 
members in the bargaining unit. 

“Furthermore, if a majority of 
workers in a plant agree to do their 
bargaining collectively the minority 
should be bound by such a decision. 
Today we emphasize the principle 
that ‘majority rules.’ Its validity is 
no more questionable in this instance 
than it is in any other. It simply be- 
comes one of the conditions which the 
individual must accept. As we have 
seen, the right to work is not absolute. 

“Social justice regulates the rela- 
tions between an individual human 
being and the society to which he 
belongs. The community must aim at 
the welfare of its members, but each 
member in his turn must contribute 
to the common good. It is of the very 
essence of social justice to demand 
from each individual all that is neces- 
sary for the common good.” 

Tax payments are one form of obli- 
gation that we owe to the organized 
group to which we belong. They are 
a price tag for the privilege of living 
in organized society. Union member- 
ship and dues payments are an obli- 


gation that workers owe to the unions 
that serve them. 

The non-paying non-member who 
enjoys the benefits of trade unionism 
is like a member of the community 
who refuses to pay taxes for the up- 
keep of the schools, parks, police and 
fire departments, and refuses to vote 
in the community’s elections. Such a 
citizen is not merely anti-social; he is 
a threat to the continued health and 
safety of the community. If he is per. 
mitted to get away with it, others may 
well follow his example. The finances 
of the community could be weakened, 
community service could suffer and 
possibly community peace and order 
could be supplanted by chaotic battles 
between taxpayers and non-taxpayers. 

It is similar in industrial relations. 
The non-member refuses to accept his 
social obligations. His fellow workers 
view him as a self-appointed person 
of special privilege. He is a threat to 
the union and to the continued peace 
and order of collective bargaining 
procedures. Dues-paying union mem- 
bers view non-members as an insult. 
The presence of non-members creates 
a situation that is loaded with danger 
to peaceful relations and _ uninter- 
rupted production. 

Reasonable people have long recog- 
nized the legitimate right of the union 
—the exclusive bargaining agent—to 
receive financial support from all 
workers represented by the union. 
This right has been recognized by 
employers, as well as by trade union- 
ists, by lawyers, judges and students 
of industrial relations. It is the basic 
premise that underlies the idea of 
union security. 

To accept the idea that all workers 
in the bargaining unit have an obliga- 
tion to support the exclusive bargain- 
ing agent is to accept union security 
in one form or another. The basis of 
union security is this simple idea: the 
union that is the bargaining agent for 
all the workers in the unit should be 
supported by all the unit’s workers. 

Payment of union dues, however, is 
not enough to qualify wage and salary 
earners as good citizens of an indus- 
trial community. Active participation 
in the affairs of the union is called 
for. Unions are not mere dues-collect- 
ing agencies, any more than the state 
governments are mere tax-collecting 
agencies. Trade unions require dues 
payments to maintain the organiza- 
tions’ functions. But they want and 
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need not just dues-payers but active 
members who attend meetings, discuss 
and vote on issues, and vote in union 
elections. It is through active partici- 
pation in the affairs of the union by 
all the workers in the unit that demo- 
cratic unionism can be assured. 

When a worker joins a union, he is 
usually required by the union’s con- 
stitution to take an oath or obligation. 
Similar requirements exist in most 
membership organizations. A few 
religious groups, however, prohibit 
their adherents from taking oaths or 
obligations to non-church organiza- 
tions. Can an individual worker, who 
sincerely and in good conscience ad- 
heres to such a faith, fulfill his duties 
to the union from which he receives 
services ? 

Most unions are reasonable in han- 
dling the problem of an individual 
worker whose religious faith may pre- 
vent him from taking an oath. The 
constitution of the United Steelwork- 
ers, for example, states: 

“No applicant for membership shall 
be regarded as being a member in 
good standing until the full amount 
of his initiation fee has been paid and 
the obligation has been administered, 
except in such cases where the appli- 
cant has religious scruples against 
taking the obligation.” 

The United Auto Workers and the 
Upholsterers International Union 
have agreed with the Seventh Day 
Adventists to permit members of that 
faith to work in union shops without 
joining the union, on the payment of 
sums equivalent to union dues, to be 
allocated to charities. The newspaper 
Labor’s Daily reported on October 4, 
1955, that ten Seventh Day Adventists 
working for a building company, un- 
der a union shop agreement with the 
Eugene, Ore., Building Trades Coun- 
cil, have been permitted to make con- 
tributions to charities equal to the 
union’s monthly dues and fees. 

While insisting on the duty of all 
workers in a union-organized estab- 
lishment to join the union, most 
unions have shown sincere willingness 
'o arrive at some compromise ar- 
rangement with those few individuals 
whose religious scruples may forbid 
membership in a non-church organi- 
zation or the taking of an oath to 
such an association. 

About four-fifths of all collective 
bargaining agreements in the U.S. 
provide for some type of union secu- 
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rity. Approximately two-thirds of all 
labor-management agreements pro- 
vide for the union shop. The vast 
majority of employers, who have 
direct relations with trade unions in 
their own establishments, have nego- 
tiated and agreed to union security 
provisions in their own contracts with 
unions. 

Although the National Association 
of Manufacturers is a major opponent 
of union security, many of its leaders 
have negotiated union shop agree- 
ments with unions representing the 
employes of their own firms. Henry 
Riter III, for example, is an NAM 
spokesman against the union shop. 
But Mr. Riter was chairman of the 
board of directors of the Copperweld 
Company when that firm signed its 
first union shop contract with the 
United Steelworkers, “to secure,” as 
the agreement stated, “the increased 
production which will result from 
greater harmony between workers and 
employers, and in the interest of in- 
creased cooperation between union 
and management, which cannot exist 
without a stable and _ responsible 
union.” 


N A study of 1,716 collective bar- 
I gaining agreements covering 7,- 
404,600 workers, in 1954, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics found that 79 per 
cent of the agreements, covering 81 
per cent of the workers involved, had 
union-security provisions. 

“The union shop clause is 
the principal type of union-security 
provision now found in labor-man- 
agement agreements,” states the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics publication, 
Monthly Labor Review, in its June, 
1955, issue. 

Sixty-five per cent of the 1,716 
contracts examined by the govern- 
ment agency provided for some va- 
riety of union shop provision. Almost 
12 per cent of the agreements pro- 
vided for a union shop, with some 
type of preference given to union 
members in hiring new workers. An 
additional 14 per cent of these 1,716 
agreements contained the weaker va- 
riety of union security provision that 
is usually called maintenance of mem- 
bership. 

Union security provisions in col- 
lective bargaining agreements have 
developed over many years of bar- 
gaining relationships. In some indus- 
tries, union shop agreements had been 
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in force, on a continuing basis, for 
twenty to thirty years and more at 
the time they were outlawed by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

The union shop had developed in 
the printing industry, for example, 
before the Civil War. In several 
trades, closed shop agreements had 
become widespread by 1900. 

Many employers as well as students 
of industrial relations agree that 
closed shop or union shop agreements 
contribute to responsible unionism 
and result in benefits to management. 
Under closed shop or union shop 
agreements, for example, the em- 
ployer is usually assured of obtaining 
skilled and responsible workers. 

In a speech on the closed shop de- 
livered in 1954, Mrs. Herrick of the 
New York Herald Tribune declared: 

“Back in 1948 we were having a 
dreadful time with absenteeism. | put 
the problem up to the Newspaper 
Guild. * * * Finally they studied 
the records I had compiled and got 
out a leaflet to all in the bargaining 
unit warning that the Guild would 
not tolerate malingerers and would 
support management in such disci- 
pline cases. The result was spectacu- 
lar. In 1953 our average was 1.58 
per cent of total working days lost 
due to absence for illness. I think 
the fact that we had a nine-out-of-ten 
union shop, and the union felt secure 
when I appealed to the Guild to help 
on the attendance problem, psycho- 
logically made it possible for them to 
take on some responsibility.” 

In an address to the AFL-CIO 
Metal Trades Department, Harry 
Morton, attorney for the nationally 
known industrialist Henry Kaiser, 





Workers feel happier where 
the union has security, 

and it is axiomatic that happy 
men do more and better work. 





told how Kaiser changed his views to 
advocacy of the closed shop. 

“Kaiser was not always the idol of 
the working men. He was at one time 
as rough as any employer in the 
United States. * * * Kaiser’s people 
built Boulder Dam, an open shop job. 
A few years later, they built Grand 
Coulee, the tightest closed shop you 
ever saw. * * * 

“We did not get religion just be- 
cause we like you people. I am speak; 
ing of management now. We learned 
this: The cost per yard of concrete 
poured at Grand Coulee was less than 
it was of concrete in Boulder Dam. 


The nation needs new highways, but in building them 


The cheaper job was the closed shop, 
the union shop. The more expensive 
job was the open shop job. This is 
your beginning and reason for us get- 
ting religion, and when we got it we 
went all the way.” 

Father Toner maintains in his book 
on union security that “the closed 
shop represents the acme of unioniza- 
tion, through which the most effective 
type of collective bargaining is pos- 
sible. It is the bond of industrial rela- 
tions by which men and masters may 
be united to work together in peace 
and harmony for their mutual bene- 
fit. Non-closed shop relations breed 


suspicion in proportion to the degree 
of non-organization; inevitably. the 
union is wary of the employer and 
unionists war with non-union em. 
ployes. Even though the closed shop 
is no panacea for all industrial diff. 
culties, it does constitute the solution 
for many of them.” 

Union security provides a sound 
basis for a collective bargaining rela- 
tionship that benefits both workers 
and employers. For that reason, 
unions seek the right to sit down with 
employers and try to work out union 
security provisions, without federal or 
state government interference. 


Uncle Sam 


should not permit chiseling contractors from low-wage areas 
Cc 


to use the malodorous practices which disgraced the Twenties. 


THE DAVIS-BACON ACT 
SHOULD BE APPLIED 


This article has been con- 
densed from a statement pre- 
pared by four AFL-CIO unions 
with a profound interest in high- 
way construction problems. 
These four unions are the Team- 
sters, the Carpenters, the Labor- 
ers and the Operating Engineers. 


URING its last session, Congress 
1) was presented with a bold pro- 

gram for highway construction 
over the next decade. Already, our 
vital interstate highway arteries be- 
tween principal cities were wholly 
inadequate, resulting in fantastic de- 
struction of life and property, billions 
of dollars in waste and untold delay. 
Major cities were slowly strangling 
due to lack of proper entrances and 
exists. Speedy evacuation of many 
major cities in event of a national 
emergency was impossible. Roads 
could not bear military traffic. The 
nation was growing and plans must be 
made to provide for future highway 
needs. 

The highway construction program 
recognized that local resources and 
local programs could not cope with 
this emergency of national propor- 
tions. In addition to proposing the 
continuation of present federal grants 
to secondary and feeder routes as 
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approximately the current level, it 
urged that the federal government 
assume primary responsibility for the 
interstate system and concentrate its 
efforts and funds on developing an 
adequate integrated, arterial nation- 
wide network. The proposed nation- 
al system of interstate highways would 
be composed of approximately 40,000 
miles of superhighways linking the 
hearts of major cities throughout the 
land, completed over the next decade 
at an expenditure of many billions, 
with the federal government contribut- 
ing 90 to 95 per cent of the funds. 
The program represented a basic de- 
parture from past federal road pro- 
grams because it urged Congress to 
nationalize the interstate network. 
Requesting the insertion of a pre- 
vailing wage requirement on the na- 
tional interstate system alone, the un- 
ions launched a campaign to inform 
the House of Representatives of the 
provision’s merits. When the House 
was appraised of its true merits, the 
response was overwhelmingly favor- 
able. The Public Works Committee 
inserted the requirement in its bill by 
a 28 to 4 vote. All three bills debated 
on the House floor included this provi- 
sion, and attempts to delete it were 
defeated. The proposed program 


foundered last year over the proper 
payment method, but Congress was 
in virtually unanimous agreement 
that the future prosperity, growth and 
safety of our dynamic society de- 
manded this type of program. 

Again this year Congress will be 
faced squarely with the responsibility 
of deciding under what conditions the 
interstate system should be built to 
promote the well-being of the nation. 
In deciding whether a prevailing wage 
requirement should be inserted, Con- 
gress will determine in effect: 

(1) What craftsmen shall perform 
the work. 

(2) What contractors shall be eligi- 
ble to compete. 

(3) The extent to which local com- 
munities affected by this program, 
shall benefit by the increase of pur- 
chasing power, or be penalized for 
their high standard of living. 

(4) Whether the craftsmen’s stand- 
ard of living built up through collec- 
tive bargaining or practice with local 
contractors over the years shall be 
maintained and preserved. 

(5) Whether the projects shall be 
marked with industrial strife. 

The government, under law. mus! 
award a contract to the lowest respon 
sible bidder. In computing the amount 
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of his bid, each contractor must take 
into consideration what his labor costs 
are going to be. If contractors are 
to be placed on a truly competitive 
bidding level, the price of labor must 
he the same to all bidders. 

Naturally, contractors would exam- 
ine what rates were being paid to 
laborers and mechanics on that type 
of work in the community where the 
work was to be performed, since wage 
structures have evolved on a local 
basis through collective bargaining or 
practice over the years. 

In the late 1920s many federal 
projects were being let to a handful 
of unscrupulous contractors who were 
obtaining these jobs all over the 
country, solely because they ignored 
the wage structure in the particular 
locality where the project was to be 
erected, basing their bid instead on 
the rate existing in the low-wage area 
from which they originated. Local 
contractors, recognizing local wage 
conditions prevailing on private con- 
struction, built up as a result of 
private collective bargaining or prac- 
tice through the years, employing 
local labor, could not compete. The 


only method of obtaining jobs was 


paying lower wages. This resulted 
in a vicious spiral of wage-cutting, 
which ended in a handful of contrac- 
tors staking out—in effect—federal 
construction as a private preserve. 

The successful bidder proceeded to 
organize a large construction crew 
in his low wage area, transported them 
to a distant state, sheltered them in 
tent camps surounded by barbed wire, 
patrolled by armed guards to keep 
the workers in and the local crafts- 
men out, worked them under condi- 
tions of virtual slavery, fed them from 
company provisions, overcharged 
them outrageously for “housing,” 
board and incidentals, extorted cash 
kickbacks, dumped them on the local 
community’s relief rolls when the 
project was completed, and returned 
to his low wage area to organize an- 
other crew for his next federal job. 

Congress, realizing that the power 
of the federal government was being 
used to create this deplorable situa- 
tion, responded to the challenge by 
enacting in 1931 the conservative fun- 
damental prevailing wage principle as 
the means best suited to rectify this 
blight. The law is known as the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 

The statute enacted by Congress 
diminated the importation of distant 
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labor by destroying the sole economic 
motive for importing it—the wage 
differential. The law opened a new 
horizon to contractors. Legitimate 
contractors were for the first time 
really eligible to compete for federal 
projects. In addition, collective bar- 
gaining was encouraged and indus- 
trial disputes on these projects vir- 
tually disappeared. Congress, in its 
wisdom, had indeed responded to the 
challenge, recognizing and accepting 
responsibility for imposing conditions 
in the expenditure of public money 
that would promote the well-being of 
our society. The experience of a 
quarter century readily demonstrates 
that the Davis-Bacon Act has worked 
well. The law has been accepted by 
all responsible elements of our society 
as having promoted the well-being of 
the nation. 


HE interstate system of highways 
Thin furnish employment for an 
estimated 200,000 craftsmen on proj- 
ect sites alone each year. The work 
will be let in many giant contracts. 
The need for a prevailing wage re- 
quirement is urgent. 

With accelerated highway construc- 
tion, intensified competition and entry 
of new firms into the field, we have 
witnessed the revival of the inhuman 
conditions of the 1920s. Already 
the predatory contractors’ tent cara- 
vans have dotted the landscapes of 
federai-aid highway projects in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Delaware, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Arizona and other states, solely be- 
cause of the ability of the predatory 
contractors to obtain jobs by under- 
cutting prevailing wage rates. 

Even if the application of state laws 
was permitted on construction of the 
interstate system, it would not remedy 
the situation. Aside from the primary 
idea that the federal government has 
the responsibility of seeing that all 
craftsmen, contractors, local commu- 
nities and states affected by the fed- 
eral interstate system construction 
should be afforded the equal protec- 
tion of the prevailing wage principle, 
state laws have proved inadequate to 
cope with this deplorable condition. 

In those states where a prevailing 
wage law applies to highway construc- 
tion, it has not served to rectify the 
situation. This fact is illustrated 
vividly by the present sordid condi- 
tions. Most of the states affected to 


date by these predatory incursions 
have prevailing wage laws that apply 
to highway construction. States usual- 
ly have neither the staff, budget, ex- 
perience nor adequate eniorcing pow- 
ers. There is nothing to prevent an 
unscrupulous contractor from obtain- 
ing several large contracts at one 
time in a particular state by under- 
bidding on wage rates. Even though 
the state may never award him an- 
other contract, he is free to repeat the 
offense in other states. In fact, this 
is what has happened. 

Opponents of the federal prevailing 
wage requirements argue that the pre- 
vailing wage would increase the cost 
of the highway program. One could 
also argue that more roads could be 
built if slave labor or chain gangs 
were employed to build the roads, or 
if workers were imported to work for 
fifty-six cents a day, or if contractors 
were denied a profit. 

Should the federal government de- 
press the purchasing power of its 
citizens? Should a community be 
penalized for its high standard of 
living? The prosperity of this nation 
is not grounded on concepts of a 
starvation economy. 

Congress is confronted with the 
moral issue of determining what is 
right and what is wrong. The nation 
looks to Congress to set just stand- 
ards. If a prevailing wage is omitted, 
it will enable the same marauding 
group of predatory contractors the 
Davis-Bacon Act was designed to curb 
to stake out the interstate highway 
systems as their private club. 

Shall these evils be permitted to 
exist and spread to all parts of the 
land, leaving havoc and strife in their 
wage? Should the vast majority of 
contractors, decent and respectable, 
be excluded from competing with the 
few having instincts of the “highway- 
man”? Or should the few “high- 
waymen” be bridled? Should Con- 
gress keep faith with this time-tested 
and accepted humanitarian prevailing 
wage principle by preserving and af- 
firming its long standing policy of the 
last quarter century? 

Surely communities affected by the 
program should be assured a fair divi- 
sion of employment, bidding oppor- 
tunities and purchasing power. The 
gigantic size of this program magni- 
fies the need. 

These are the issues. At this late 
date, Congress must not turn the clock 
back to the 1920s. 
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dor NEWS BRIB 


>Albert T. Lunceford, secretary of the 
Greater Los Angeles CIO Council, 
was given a big round of applause 
when he addressed the Los Angeles 
Central Labor Council. After inform- 
ing the meeting that CIO and AFL 
committees are working on a merger 
agreement and making good progress, 
Mr. Lunceford said: “All of us will be 
happy when this work is completed 
and we again become one organiza- 
tion.” 


Oscar J. Coke has been appointed 
Industrial Relations Commissioner in 
Kentucky. For three years he had 
served as president of the Kentucky 
State Federation of Labor. He is a 
member of Local 576 of the Laborers 
in Louisville. John E. McKiernan of 
the Distillery Workers has been 
named by the Executive Council of 
the State Federation of Labor to fill 
Mr. Coke’s unexpired term. 


bJohn Snider, president, and other 
officers of Lodge 727, Machinists, Los 
Angeles, have been sworn in for two- 
year terms. In his new term Mr. 
Snider will be serving his eighth and 
ninth years as president, the longest 
term of service for any chief adminis- 
trative officer in Lodge 727’s history. 


bLegal action taken by the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers has brought back 
holiday and vacation pay to former 
workers of Bettilou, a bankrupt 
Kansas City firm. The checks were 
distributed by the union’s joint board 
in Kansas City. 


bJoseph M. Haran, Machinists’ leader 
in Columbus, Ohio, was_ recently 
named one of the city’s ten men of 
the year. The Columbus Citizen noted 
that Mr. Haran is “highly respected” 
and has frequently been described as 
“the kind of guy who is always help- 
ing others.” 


bJohn M. Annand, president of the 
Teamsters Joint Council 42, Los An- 
geles, has been reelected. He is an 
international representative of the 
Teamsters. Reelected with him were 
Ted Merrill, John Marshall and other 


incumbent officers of the council. 


3-4 


>Senior members of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes in Los Angeles 
were honored guests recently at a spe- 
cial dinner program in the Biltmore 
Hotel. Pension checks and certificates 
providing paid-up lifetime health and 
insurance benefits were awarded to 
133 union members now eligible for 
retirement. 


>District 65 of the Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union recently 
invested $100,000 to help build the 
economy of Israel. In a brief cere- 
mony the union’s check was presented 
by David Livingston and the bonds 
bought by the union were handed 
over by Max Varon, the Israeli consul 


in New York. 


>Gains for 7,300 workers employed 
in fourteen plants of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company have been 
achieved, after protracted negotia- 
tions, by three AFL-CIO affiliates— 
the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, the In- 
ternational Chemical Workers and the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers. 


>Local 473 has been chartered by the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes as the 
union embracing 2,500 employes of 
Government Services, Inc., in the 
nation’s capital. The company oper- 
ates cafeterias in various federal 
buildings in Washington. 


>The Sailors Union of the Pacific has 
signed a new tanker agreement with 
the Joshua Hendy Corporation, which 
operates tankers for the Navy. The 
agreement calls for a wage increase of 
$25 a month and increases in over- 
time rates. 


bLocal 794, International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers, has won a 20-cent hourly package 
at the American Bosch plant in Co- 
lumbus, Miss. Victory for the em- 
ployes came after a strike. 


bLocal 5267, Steelworkers, has won 
higher wages, improved pensions and 
other benefits in a contract negotiated 
with the Crown Cork and Seal Com- 
pany for its Baltimore plant. 


>The United Auto Workers have set 
up a new Women’s Department. 
Nearly 175,000 of the union’s mem- 
bers are women. In 1942 a resolu- 
tion dealing with the rights of women 
workers was adopted by the UAW 
convention, and two years later a 
Women’s Bureau was established in 
the union’s Fair Practices Depart- 
ment. 


bAffiliation with the American News- 
paper Guild was overwhelming en- 
dorsed by members of the Hawaii 
Newspaper Guild, Honolulu. Only 
one dissenting vote was reported. The 
action was taken while William J. 
Farson, executive vice-president of the 
American Newspaper Guild, was va- 
cationing in Hawaii. 


>When Mrs. Violet Pugliese of Detroit 
was fired from her job at the Jersey 
Creamery, Jack O’Keefe, president of 
her union, charged that the company 
had dismissed her because she was “a 
good union girl.” Now an arbitrator 
has upheld Mrs. Pugliese and the 
union, ruling that she must be rein- 
stated in her job and awarding her 
$1248 in back pay. 


bA runaway leather goods factory 
which sought to leave New York for 
Oklahoma to escape a union contract 
has been ordered to go back home. 
An arbitrator upheld the claim of the 
Pocketbook Workers that the union’s 
contract with the company forbids 
any move without the consent of the 
union. 


>A report on the Marine Firemen’s 
Union pension fund shows 121 mem- 
bers qualifying for benefits. Average 
benefits are running around $1000 a 
year for each retired member. The 
fund pays $100 a month to seamen 
65 or over and $65 to $90 a month to 
men between 60 and 65. 


>bLodge 960 of the Machinists spon- 
sored a short course in Oklahoma 
City designed to help trade unionists 
and representatives of community or 
ganizations and management to come 
together and achieve a better under- 
standing of one another’s problems. 
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)The Paper Workers have won a 
representation election at Krafco Con- 
tainer Company, West Monroe, La. 


)Local 27, Plasterers and Cement 
Masons, has won a 25-cent hourly 
increase in wages at Evansville, Ind. 
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Labor United 


From The Union Postal Clerk 


Somebody said it couldn’t be done, but 
it was done. On December 5, 1955, the 
two big organizations of labor became one. 
The articles of agreement and the con- 
stitution adopted studiously avoided the 
humbling of any organization or compul- 
sion to relinquish any rights secured. 

The main objective of the merger of 
labor is the discontinuance of the dissipa- 
tion of time, effort and finances in rivalries 
that benefit no one but the employer and 
other opponents of organized labor. It is 
hoped that all segments of the various labor 
groups will approach the reconciliation of 
differences in a spirit of mutual goodwill. 

The new federation of labor is dedicated 
to the cause of promoting the advancement 
of the social and economic welfare of all 
of the people. The diatribes of which it is 
the target are the same that were hurled at 
the first group of workers who sought col- 
lectively to improve their lot. 

Organized labor in the United States will 
continue to be an American institution and 
will continue to uphold and protect our 
\merican institutions against all enemies, 
without or within. No American need feel 
other than pride in his union membership. 
No union member is worthy to wear the 
badge of union membership who is not a 
loyal American. 


Child Labor in India 


From The Asian Worker 


Child labor in the industrial sector in 
India has provoked careful thinking. In 
spite of the rapid progress made toward 
restraining the use of child labor by legis- 
lation, the problem persists. 

It can be said with some authenticity that 
hild labor is generally employed in varying 
legrees in those groups of industries where 
the hazard of work is less exacting. The 
ype of work allotted to boy workers below 
ihe age of 14 is generally suited to their 
physical and mental capacity. 

It may seem surprising that our indus- 
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>A new contract covering 500 mem- 
bers of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union in Atlanta, Ga., 
has established a retirement fund. 


>Union plumbers throughout the New 
York and Long Island area have won 


tries employ child labor when there is 
already a dearth of work for adults. The 
reason behind this is that parents bring 
their children in to work as wage-earners 
in those industries where they themselves 
are employed. Evidently the parents agree 
to low wages for their children, as it is 
considered supplementary income for the 
family. Employers take full advantage of 
the situation, and legal provisions fail to 
give full protection, 

Since the attainment of independence, 
however, the position has changed for the 
better, mainly due toe the Factories Act of 
1948, which prohibits the employment of 
children below 14 in all factories using 
power and employing ten or more workers 
and in all non-power factories employing 
twenty or more. Investigation shows that 
the percentage of child labor in various in- 
dustries is declining gradually. 

Possibly tea plantations absorb the maxi- 
mum proportion of child labor of all groups. 
The main kinds of work in which children 
are engaged on plantations are of a light 
nature, such as weeding, manuring, the 
care of nurseries, etc. Plucking tea leaves 
and picking coffee berries are also done by 
children in some gardens, 

Child labor is prevalent on an appreciable 
scale in cottage industries. Bidi making is 
perhaps the one which absorbs the largest 
number of children. Hand loom weaving, 
leather tanning, carpet making, tailoring, 
pottery, etc., are some of the other cottage 
industries employing child labor. 

According to statistics available, the 
wages of children employed in manufactur- 
ing establishments are found to vary in the 
states. There is a marked difference in the 
rates paid in different industries. 


Natural Gas Giveaway 


From Labor's Daily 


The new climate in Washington, especial- 
ly adapted to the lungs of Big Business, 
again has nurtured and brought to full 
bloom in all its hideousness another gigan- 
tic giveaway—the passage by the Senate of 
the Fulbright natural gas bill. 


an increase in the hourly wage scale. 


bLocal 149, Retail Clerks, has signed 
a first contract with the Food Center 
at Wood River, Ill. 


Join COPE today. It costs only $1. 


Senator Thomas C. Hennings has called 
on Congress to investigate the nation’s giant 
oil companies to see whether the antitrust 
laws and Corrupt Practices Act are ade- 
quate to protect the people against a power- 
ful price-fixing monopoly working through 
both major political parties. The chances 
that Senator Hennings will be successful 
in getting Congress to initiate such a probe 
appear dim at the. moment. A Congress 
that gives away the nation’s resources to a 
greedy few is not likely to turn around and 
investigate the reasons for its generosity. 

The only relief, in the long run, will be 
provided by the natural gas consumers and 
the American people themselves. The 
voters have a way of throwing out of office 
those who violate their public trust by 
enacting oppressive and_ special-interest 
laws. 

Blame for passage of the Fulbright bill, 
which will remove natural gas price con- 
trols from the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission, must be laid almost 
equally to Democrats and Republicans. 
Thirty-one Republicans and _ twenty-two 
Democrats supported the measure. 


Bribed and Briber 


From East Bey Labor Journal 


Lincoln Steffens and Fremont Older, civic 
reformers of the last generation, thoroughly 
exposed the crookedness of bribed public 
officials in San Francisco. But these re- 
formers discovered that back of the bribed 
was always a briber. 

The bribed, they found, was some poor, 
miserable, little, squirming creature whom 
they could, if they worked hard enough, 
run to earth and punish. But the briber 
was rich, powerful, protected. If you tried 
to run the briber to earth and get him pun- 
ished, the shocked business community rose 
up in wrathful indignation. 

Older tells in his autobiography how he 
was cut dead by members of a leading club 
to which he belonged because he had dared 
to go after some bribers rather than merely 
after the bribed. 
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WHAT THEY SA) 


George Meany, president, AFL-CIO 
—Too many in the free world fail to 
see the real na- 
ture of commun- 
ism as the mortal 
foe of everything 
that we hold dear 
—of every moral 
and spiritual val- 
ue. Too many in 
the free world are 
still prisoners of 
the illusion that communism is, his- 
torically speaking, a progressive 
system. Actually, communism repre- 
sents darkest reaction. It is an anti- 


social system in which are imbedded “ 


some of the worst features of sav- 
agery, slavery, feudalism and life- 
sapping exploitation manifested in the 
industrial revolution of early-day 
capitalism. Too many in the free 
world seem to have lost their capacity 
for moral indignation against the 
most brutal inhumanities when they 
are perpetrated by Communists. It 
is rather disturbing to me that many 
people in our country who call them- 
selves liberals are stone-silent about 
the Soviet concentration camps. They 
never find the time to utter a word 
of condemnation against the Commu- 
nist imperialist destruction of the na- 
tional independence and democratic 
rights of hundreds of millions of 
people in Europe and: Asia. Com- 
munism is the very opposite of liberal- 
ism. the deadliest 
enemy of liberalism. Liberals should 
be the most consistent and energetic 
fighters against communism. 


Communism is 


Henry M. Jackson, Senator from 
Washington—Americans know we 
have the most 
productive econ- 
of all his- 
tory. Many of us 
think it incon- 
ceivable that the 


omy 


Soviets can ever 
overtake, let 
alone surpass us 
in industry and 





But 


before we become 


technology. 
complacent, let us examine the record. 


Year after year, the Soviets have nar- 
rowed the technological gap between 
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the Russian economy and our own. 
Year after year, they have challenged 
us more formidably in our one area 
of superior strength—our ability to 
design advanced weapons systems 
sooner and to put them into produc- 
tion quicker than any other nation in 
the world. So far we have managed 
to win every race of discovery for 
crucial new weapons systems. How- 
ever, I believe that the Soviet Union 
may win the next critical race for 
discovery. I believe that the Soviets 
may win the race for the intermediate- 
range 1,500-mile ballistic missile. The 
intercontinental ballistic missile is the 
closest thing to an ultimate weapon 
that has ever been projected. The 
crucial race for ballistic missiles de- 
serves as vigorous an effort as we put 
into our wartime atomic energy pro- 
gram. This means a three-shift opera- 
tion, seven days a week. The ballistic 
missile project should now proceed 
with the maximum effort of which this 
nation is capable, supported by the 
kind of urgency that heretofore Amer- 
icans have reserved for wartime. 


David J. McDonald, president, 
United Steelworkers of America—The 
record of organ- 
labor’s ac- 
complishments 
proves beyond all 
doubt that work- 
ers united in a 
union can gain 
more than indi- 
vidual workers 
who are unorgan- 
ized. The more strength and unity, 
the Unity of all 
unions in one federation will help 
raise the standards of working people 
even more. The AFL-CIO can initiate 
more aggressive campaigns to bring 
the millions of unorganized workers 


ized 


more progress. 


under the protection of labor organ- 
ization. By improving their standards 
we will be improving not only the 
lot of all workers but directly con- 
tributing to the health of the nation’s 
economy, which makes continued 
progress possible. united 
voice will be more effective in im- 
proving social legislation which af- 
fects all working people. We can 


Labor’s 


now press for measures which wil] 
contribute to an ever-expanding econ. 
omy so there will be jobs for all who 
want to work, with wages and stand. 
ards commensurate with our produc. 
tive potential. A united labor move. 
ment will be more effective in voic. 
ing the needs of the working man on 
every legislative level, but unions jn 
the AFL-CIO are unanimously against 
a third party. We believe that work. 
ers can best advance their interests 
by participating in the processes of 
their government through the exist. 
ing two parties. Since American labor 
neither recognizes nor wants any class 
lines drawn, it opposes a labor party, 


Hubert H. Humphrey, Senator 
from Minnesota—The roots of liberal. 
ism are religious, 
philosophical and 
scientific. The 
doctrine repre- 
sents the culmi- 
nation of a de- 
velopment which 
goes back at least 
to the words of 
the Hebrew 
prophets, the teachings of the Greek 
philosophers and the ethics of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Liberalism today 
stands generally committed to the 
qualified use of state power to achieve 
the values of freedom and human 
dignity. Like their ancestors, modern 
liberals recognize that concentration 
of power, whether in private or public 
hands, is the enemy of freedom. One 
essential adjustment which we must 
make is the need to embrace morality 
as an active, aggressive force in mod- 
ern life. We can no longer take 
morality for granted and assume its 
superiority in man or its eventual vic- 
tory over the forces of evil. The liber- 
alism of today must strive to achieve 
freedom for man within the context 
of the problems which now face him. 
Whether liberalism can survive in 4 
world seeking security and finality 
cannot now be predicted. If it does 
not, our civilization perishes with it. 
Our faith is that liberalism will sur- 
vive and prevail. Our faith is bol- 
stered by awareness of man’s disquiet: 
ing sense that no individual and no 
generation can discern the content of 
freedom for all time. We state for all 
to hear that liberalism possesses 4 
durability as strong as man’s eternal 
quest for freedom. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


An Interesting Proposal 


Jim PETERSON was thoughtful. 
He reread the letter which he held. 
He handed it over to Ted Robbins, 
his friend and fellow Junior Unionist. 

“This came in the mail today, Ted,” 
he said. “What do you think of it?” 

Ted took the missive and read it 
through rapidly. 

“This sound all right,” he said. 
“Let me read it over again, though,” 
he added, as he noticed the serious 
expression on Jim’s face. This time 
Ted read more slowly, but his reaction 
was the same. “Yes, I think this 
sounds all right. In fact, I wish we 
had thought of it first.” 

He handed the letter back to Jim. 

“We did think of it first,” said Jim. 
“We talked about it several times last 
year. and we didn’t get any action on 
the idea at any of our meetings. I 
think it is a splendid thing, and I hope 
our membership will feel the same 
way. But you never can tell how the 
others will feel about it. Let’s call a 
special meeting, read the letter and 
really get something started on it.” 

“You're the president, Jim.” 

“Sure, sure. Let’s get the executive 
hoard together first. I'll see Ginny, 
Carl and Lucia in my next class. Can 
vou get word to Rosa and Zippy?” 

Ted nodded. 

“Let’s meet right after school in 
the conference room off the library, 
if it is not already taken.” 

Word of the meeting was passed 
along, and immediately after school 
the Junior Union executive board was 
called to order. 

“There is only one matter to be 
brought up at this meeting,” Jim 
announced, “I will read you a letter 
| received this morning. It is from 
the president of the Junior Union at 
City High School.” 

There was a low boo, for City was 
the biiter rival of Central and had 





just beaten Central in the basketball 
finals. 

“None of that, please,” said Jim. 
“We need a more friendly approach.” 
He grinned. “I'll just read the letter 
and then we'll have an open discus- 
sion.” 


The letter was as follows: 


Our Junior Union has instructed 
me to invite your Junior Union at 
Central High School to a_ buffet 
supper Friday night, the 18th, and 
to a business meeting following. 

We are also inviting the local 
from Bishop High. Please let us 
know as soon as possible so we can 
make the necessary arrangements 
for such a large meeting. We have 
reserved the main hall in the Labor 
Building for that night. 

The purpose of the business meet- 
ing is to find out what you and the 
local at Bishop think about forming 
a joint council for the Junior Un- 
ions in our town. It is a big under- 
taking, but I feel sure we can make 
a go of a joint organization of 
some kind. Of course, there will be 
lots of details to work out. 

We await your reply. 

Sincerely, 
Jack SIMPSON 


President, Junior Union, 
City High School. 


“What do you think of it?” asked 
Jim. 

Ted stood up. 

“I think we should accept the in- 
vitation,” he said. 

“Why not suggest that we make 
this supper thing a joint affair, too?” 
asked Ginny. “What I mean is, if we 
each would take something and would 
pitch in to help, and the kids from 
Bishop would do the same, it would 
take part of the load off City High, 
and also make it more of a mutual 
undertaking.” 

“IT bet they don’t know how many 


members we have,” said Zippy. “Or 
they wouldn’t invite all fifty-two of us 
to supper!” 

“That’s a thought,” said Jim. “Any 
other discussion?” . 

“Does anyone know how many be- 
long at City and Bishop?” Carl asked. 

“City has about the same as we do,” 
said Lucia. “I'd say about fifty.” 

“Bishop isn’t so large,” said Rosa. 
“My cousin goes there. They just 
started their Junior Union last spring. 
They haven’t had time to grow. | 
imagine they have about twenty or 
twenty-five members.” 

“Well, then, we are in agreement 
to accept the invitation, but to suggest 
that we make the supper part a joint 
affair, too,” said Jim. “By the way, 
I suppose we should appoint a com- 
mittee to make the necessary arrange- 
ments and to take care of the food 
for our part of the supper. Shall we 
do that?” 

His suggestions received unanimous 
approval. He appointed Lucia and 
Carl as co-chairmen of the refresh- 
ments committee. 

“T'll talk to Jack Simpson and tell 
him what we’ve decided,” Jim said. 
“He can pass the word along to his 
local and to the local at Bishop. Let's 
meet day after tomorrow in the cafe- 
teria. Whoever gets there first at 
noon, save the big table near the 
windows. We can report our progress 
then, and get going. Since there is 
no further business, do I hear a mo- 
tion to adjourn?” 


The boys and girls left the room. 
Jim, Ted and Zippy went down to the 
boy’s locker room. Lucia, Ginny and 
Rosa went out together. Anyone over- 
hearing their excited and enthusiastic 
chatter would know something pretty 
special was in the offing. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Serious-minded trade unionists read 
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